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NEW-YORK, DECEMBER 14 1833. 

Rasnroap Journat.—Subscribers to the Railroad 
Journal will please bear in mind that the next, or fif- 
ty.first number, wili not be issued in its regular order, 
as I am desirous of showing them the work ina se- 
mi-monthly form, with a cover of colored paper, by 
which means it can be more readily pres2rved than in 
loose sheets. The 5ist and 52d numbers, together 
with an index and title page, will be issued oa the 
Q7th inst., stitched ina cover, and forwarded to sub- 





scribers as usual. 

{> Having heretofore expressed some doubts of 
the continuance of the Railroad Journal, for want of 
patronage to pay its expenses for materials and labor, 
I now have the pleasure of informing those who take 
an interest in its continuance and success, that it 
will be continued, at least another year. 

I have received from a great number of its friends 
positive assurances of their best exertions to promote 


- its circulation, as well as the continuance of their own 


support, and, from many others, assurances inthe most 
substantial form, to wit—by subscribing for one or 
more additional setts from tts commencement, with 
payment in advance for the ensuing year, thus indu- 


- cing me tc believe that its ccntinuance is ccnsidered¢ 


worth an effort, and at the same time, if all its pre- 
sent subscribers shall continue and pay promptly for 
the ensuing volume, enabling me to continue it in its 
present shape and size. 

I now, therefore, repeat that the Ramroap Jour- 
NaL will be continued. It is necessary, however, 


. for me to say, that payment will be expected-in ad- 


vance, or by the lst of February—as that, and thai 


such improvements as I hope to be able to make in 
its appearance. 

Those who find it inconvenient to remit three dol- 
jlars for want of small bills, will be credited with the 
ifull amount, if they remit jive dollars in advance for 
the Journal, subject to postage. 

*,* Those subscribers now indebted for past vol- 

umes, who do not pay by the first of February, will 
be charged four dollars per annum. 
It is hoped, however, that no persona friendly to the 
Journal, or the cause it advocates, will at that time 
be in debt to it, as my intention is to publish only 
enough to supply those who pay for it, and a few 
surplus copies for binding. 

Hereafter the subscriber will be charged with the 
amount of postage paid by me, unless the letter con- 
tains five dollars or over; and letters ordering a 
change cf direction.of a paper, will not be attended 


is adopted, not from a desire to be uncourteous, bu! 
to avoid a repetition of what has frequently occurred, 
probably from thoughtlessness, to wit, having to pay 
18 3-4 or 25 cenis for the privilege of stopping a 
Journal in one place and sending it to another ; ana 
it has occurred, too, in more than one-instance, where 
the subscriber had not paid his subscription. It will 
not be so hereafter. If the Journal is worth having, 
itis worth paying for ; and if it is a convenience to 
have its direction changed from one place to another, 
that convenience is worth the postage ofa letter. 

Those who hereafter subscribe for the Journal, 
and wish the back volumes also, can have vols. 1 and 
2 in two parts to each volume, with title-page and 
index to each, stitched in covers of colored paper, 
which can be forwarded by mail, to any part of the 
country. Price of the three volumes, the two first in 
covers, and the third as it shall be published, $10 in 
:dvance. Remittances by mail, if enclosed in pre- 
sence of the postmaster, will be at my risk. 





BaLtTimorE AND Ogto Rartroav.—In this 
aumber will be found the conclusion of the 7th 
Annual Report of the President to the Direct. 
ors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com. 
pany. That of the Chief Engineer will follow 
A detailed statement of the surveys and esti. 
nates for the Baltimore and Washington Rail. 
coad is given, which will be found to contain 
much useful information , or, at least, we be- 
ieve so, and therefore shall make copious ex- 


fo, if they come subject to postage. This measur:|} 


the 30th of November will be found an aceount 
of Mr. Badnall’s frst experiment, made on the 
‘Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, to test his 
theory of the undulating railway. As this is 
a subject of much importance to railroad com. 
panies, as well as one about which much has 
been said in the Journal, we are gratified with 
the opportunity of laying before them an ac. 
count, which will be found at page 769 of his 
further experiments upon the same road, which 
have, apparently, fully established the correct. 
ness of his theory. We shall endeavor to ob- 
tain further information from authentic sour- 
ces upon the same subject. 





We are informed by a letter from a gentle- 
man at York, Upper Canada, that an applica. 
tion for a railroad between Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie is now before the legislature of 
Upper Canada. ’ 


Suspension Ratuway.—We have been asked 
for a more definite description of the suspen- 
stor railway than has hitherto been given to 
the public: in reply to which we would observe 
chat a friend, residing in Boston, has promised 
us a full description, with drawings, which we 
shall certainly give to our readers at the earliest 
possible period. 





- 





Lone Istanp Rartroap ComPpany.—We 
publish in a following column the i 
of the convention held at Smithtown on the 
inst. We are gratified to perceive that the pro- 
posed road is exciting much interest in its fa- 
vor, not only throughout the island, but in New- 
York. So strongly is the public mind im- 
pressed with a belief of the ultimate success 
of this work, that we are assured the whole 
amount of the stock would be taken up without 
the least delay.—[Long Island Farmer.} 


Locomotive Eneines on Common Roans.— 
Mr. Byington, an ingenious mechanic of Pitts. 
burg, is engaged in the construction of a loco- 
Motive steam engine, on an improved plan, and 
ntended to be used on common or ike 
-oads. The Pittsburg Statesman says, Mr. B. 
‘8 confident that he has discovered an improve. 

















only, will enable me to send it to subscribers with 





yart of the bui is not premature or ilk 
founded. If experience shall justify it, and he 


tracts from it hereafter. succeed in his ing, he will prove him~ 
Unpuratine Ra.ways.—In the Journal _ofiitimore Patriot.] we 
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Seventh Annual Report of the President and 
Directors to the Stockholders of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. 

(Contitued from page 772.) 


2. The Construction of. the Lateral Road to 
Washington.—At an early period in the exis- 
tence of the Company, the expediency of a lat- 
eral railroad to Washington, in connection with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was suggest- 
ed and universally admitted. Eight miles of 


in said*road should, in no event, constitute any 
part of the pledge above mentioned.” Author. 
ty was also given to the city of Baltimore, and. 
the Company owning the turnpike road be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, to subscribe 
Hor a certain amount, if they thought proper, 
at any time within six months after the passage 
of the law. ‘The books being opened, stock to 
the amount of $61,200 was taken by individu- 
als; but the city of Baltimore, and the Turn- 
pike Company, not having subscribed, tlre 
question at once arose, whether the road should 





the distance, or one-fifth, aud that certainly the 
most difficult of construction, had already been | 
made in the prosecution of the main stem to-| 
wards the Ohio, and-a level obtained, at the) 
crossing of the, Patapsco, which would materi-| 
ally diminish the expense of passing the divi-| 
ding ridge between the waters of that river and, 
the Patuxent. The arrangements too, in the} 
streets of the city of Balttmore, which were) 
prepared for the accommodation of the main 
stem, would be equally available for the lateral 
road; and the experience already obtained by 
the officers of the Company, would secure the 
completion of the work upon the best terms, 
and in the cheapest manner. These reasons 
pointed to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, as the proper body to constructt the 
Railroad to Washington, and the profit which it 
‘was conceded, on all sides, Would result from 
the work, when completed, induced the Com- 
pany to undertake it. Application was accor- 
dingly made to the Legislature, at December 
session, 1830, for pecuniary aid, by a sub- 
s¢ription to the stock of the Baltimore and Olio 
Railroad Company. The subscription was not 
made, at the time, but the right to make it was 
reserved by the State. Although the law that 
was passed on the subject was by no means 
acceptable, the Company continued the sur- 


veys for the road, and obtained an act of Con-|! 


arene authorizing its construction within the 
istrict of Columbia. At the session of 1831, 
of the State legislature, the application of the 
preeeding year was renewed, and the Jaw was 
modified in many important particulars, but 
still the option to subscribe to the stock was 
left to the state, and the uncertainty whether 
this would be exercised or not, made the law 
of 1831 but little more acceptable or efficient 
than that of 1830. The surveys, however, 
were still continued, the nature of the country 
between Baltimore and Washington being 
found to be such as to require very extensive 
examination, and the most careful comparisons 
of the various practicable routes, previous to 
the adoption of any line betWeen the two places. 

At the last session of the Legislature, the 
application of the Company for assistance to 
construct the Washington road was aguin 
made, and with a success that authorised the 
commencement of the work without further 
delay. ‘The fare for carrying a person the 
whole distance between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington was raised from $1 50, the price in the 
two preceding laws, to $2 50, subject to such 
reduction as expediency might require. The 
state took $500,000 of the stock, upon condition 
that $1,000,000 should be bona fide subscribed 
bv-others, and providing that the whole $1,509,- 
000 should be a separate stock; the Railroad 
Company to pay to the state, as a bonus, one- 
fifth of its annual receipts from the convey- 
ance of passengers, besides its proportion of 
dividends on the stock held by it. Authority 
was given to the Railroad Company to sub- 
scribe to such portion of the stock as might 
not be taken at the end of thirty days after open- 
ing the books, to borrow money to pay the in- 
stalments on their stock, and “ to pledge the 
ee erty and funds of the Baltimore and Ohio 

ilroad Company, with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the stockholders, in general meeting 
ealled for that purpose, and’ so much of the 
stock made a separate stock as might be sub- 
scribed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, as a security for the payment of any 
and every sum so borrowed, and interest 


be abandoned, or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company should take the unsubscribed 
stock, under the authority granted to them by 
the act of assembly. ‘To determine this, a 
meeting of the,stockholders ,was called, upon 
the 8th day ot May, 1833, at which it was de- 
termined, by a vote of 25,454 shares to 820 
shares, to take the stuck, and to make the pledge 
authorised by the law for the payment of the 
priacipal of the sums borrowed for the purpose, 
and the interest thereon. In consequence of 
this determination, the board took immediate 
measures to commence the lateral road, and 
have effected such pecuniary arrangements 
with the Union Bank of Maryland as will se- 
cure the successful prosecution of te design. 
The surveys have been completed, and after a 
most careful and minute examination of the va- 
rious ljnes run, the board have adopted a route 
as far as to the District of Columbia, presenting 
in no case an elevation of more than 20 feet to 
the mile, or a curvature of a less radius than 
1273 feet, the average radius being about one 
mile. The bridge over the Patapsco, at the 
Hockley mills, has been under contract since 
the beginning of July, and is rapidly progres- 
sing; the contractors have also commenced 
operations on the first division of the road, ex- 
‘tending from this bridge to the summit of Mer- 
rill’s ridge. 

The remainder of the road will, in a short 
time, be let, and the graduation of the whole 
distance will be prosecuted simultaneously, so 
as to be completed at the same time with the 
bridge over the Patapsco. The board feel sat- 
isfaction in announcing to the stockholders that 
the proprietors of the land over which the road 
will pass, have, very generally, either ceded 
the right of way gratuitously, or agreed to re- 
fer the subject to amicable arbitrament, so that 
a pregnant source of expense and litigation 
will in a great degree be avoided. 

With the prospect of profit to the stockhold- 
ers, on the completion of the lateral road, the 
board have every reason to be satisfied, from 
the two additional sources of revenue that will 
then be open. The one, the use of eight miles 
of the present road for a transportation, which 
it would otherwise never pussess—the other, 
the dividends on the amount of stock held by 
the company, as an independent corporation, 
in the undertaking. 

With regard to the resources of the compa- 
ny to meet the interest on the loans made for 
the lateral road, and the course which has been 
adopted in relation to it, the beard refer to the 
report of a committee of their body, dated July 
12th, heretofore published, and now inserted 
in the appendix. 


3. The Perfectiun of Steam Power for the 
P urposes of Transportation, together with the 
Subject of Machinery generally.—In the Sixth 


Annual Report, the board of directors an- 
nounced the satisfactory result of the iniprove- 


Davis & Gartner, constructed with Cooper’s 
vertical boiler-—many further experiments, 
however, were necessary, and much remained 
to be done, before the board could feel them- 
selves authorised to order engines. upon this 
plan. The first engine was necessarily an ex- 
periment. The exact proportion of the parts 
could only be determined by constant use—and 
for some time after the engine commenced run- 
ning, frequent alterations were found to be ne- 








thereon, provided that the property of the state 


ments that had been made with the engine of 





compactness, united with general efficiency 

essential to the success of the machine. This, 

however, ‘has been finally accomplished, and 

the board feel satisfied that they have obtained, 
by the perseverance of those. in their employ- 

ment, an engine better adapted to the purposes 

of this road than any other yet invented. The 

engipe in question is as manageable as the 
best English engines, possesses: much more 
power with the same weight, works with equai, 
or very nearly equal, facility, on a curved and 
straight road, presents all its parts to the e ve of 
the engineer as he occupies his stand, burns 
the anthracite coal with great facility and pow- 
erful effect, and evaporates more water In a 
given time, and is liable to far less injury from 
wear ahd tear, than any other known engine. 
The objection against the English engine of 
‘the present construction, is, that the tubes of 
its horizontal boiler are frequently bursting, 
iby which not only is the expense of repairs in- 
‘curred, but the bursting of a tube at once ex- 
'tinguishes the fire, leaving sometimes the en- 
igine and its train in the middle of their jour- 
‘ney. In thé vertical boiler used by,this com- 
ipany, and the right to use which they have 
‘purchased from the ingenious inventor, Peter 
Cooper, Esq. all this is entirely ayoided. In 
the horizontal boiler, the fire is at one end, 
where of course the greatest quantity of steam 
‘is produced, and the density of the water 18 
\the least; so that the tubes, where most ex- 
\posed to the action of the heat, are least pro- 
\tected from it; and the fact is, that the tubes 
‘commonly all burst within a few weeks. ¥ Va- 
lrious attempts have been made to remedy this 
by producing a circulation in the water of the 
boiler, but hitherto it is believed without suc- 
icess. In the vertical boiler, on the contrary, 
the water on the outside being colder than that 
which is near to the tubes, descends towards 
ithe fire and passes up again in bubbles of steam 
|to the steam chamber, to exert its expansive 
| power in pressing the water of the boiler down- 
\wards to the very place where the intense heat 
of the anthracite coal renders every protection 
jnecessary which can be afforded to the bottom 
iof the boiler, and to the tubes. In the upright 
iboiler, therefore, without the intervention of 
complicated machinery to obtain a circulation, 
it is produced in the most efficient manner, by 

|simple and natural causes. Some idea may be 
formed of the value of the vertical boiler, — 
ied by the board, from the fact, that after twelve 
‘months use, with anthracite coal for fuel, not 
one of the tubes of the Atlantic engine has 
given way, and to all appearance they are now 
‘as sound as when first put in. Fora further 
account of the performance and power of this 
engine, see report of the Chief Engineer, and 
of the Superintendant of Machinery. 

The “ Traveller” Engine, which was first 
put upon the road on the 10th of October, and 
which, like the Atlantic, has a vertical boiler, 
fully answers all the anticipations that were en- 
tertained of its performance, mentioned in the 
report of the Chief Engineer. The attaching 
of the pinion, through which the power is com- 
municated to the wheels, to a-separate shaft, 
has fully answered the purpose of giving steadi- 
ness to the machinery, and will no doubt very 
materially diminish its wear and tear. The 
“ Traveller”, is an excellent illustration of the 
propriety of devoting every attention to the 
vertical boiler engine, and exhibits numerous 
points of superior excellence over it# predeces- 
sor, the Atlantic. Whenit is considered that 
the horizontal boiler engine, of England, has 
been brought to its present excellence, after 
the experience and experiments afforded by its 
constant use for a — time ; and that it is, a8 
may be safely said, inferior in point of dura- 
bility, and power to generate steam, to the first 
attempts with vertical boilers, it is not-unrea- 
sonable to believe that the latter will super- 
cede all others, and every effort will forthwith 
be oe to put a competent.number upon the 
road. 

Besides the improvements in the locomotive 
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cessary to obtain the strength, lightness and 








engine, others have been made in the machine- 
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fy used by the company, and particularly in 

construction of the wheels of the cars--by 
which an iron rod is introduced into the rim 
of the wheel when cast, which not only adds 


to the hardness of the outer surface, by per-) 


eene chill, but increases in a great de- 
gree the safety of the wheel itself. Improve- 
ments have also been made in the burthen cars, 
tending materially to diminish the wear and 
tear of them; and with a view to the employ- 
ment of steam, the passenger cars will hereat- 
ter be so constructed as to carry neither pas- 
sengers nor baggage upon the top—by whicha 
very great saving in the first cost of them will be 
effected, and the chief cause of injury to them 
will be avoided. At the same time every:at- 
tention will be paid in the construction of the 
cars, to render them, both in winter and sum- 
mer, comfortable to those that use them. For 
a more full detail of this department, referenee 
is made to the report of the Chief Engineer, and 
of the Superintendant of Machinery. 


The company having thus, by a series of ex- 
periments and gradual improvement in the va- 
rious machinery and motive power, arrived at 
a state of information sufficient to become the 
manufacturers of their own engines, and the 
board having hitherto been unable to enter into 
satisfactory contracts for them, they determined 
to erect upon their own grounds suitable build- 
ings, and provide the requisite means to con- 
struct all that they may require, as well as to 
keep them in a state of repair. By this course, 


_ the board have no doubt that a considerable re- 


duction will be effected in the cost of the ma- 
chinery and moving power. 

The board of directors have now gone over 
those subjects which, at the commencement o1 
the official year, claimed their particular atten- 
tion ; and upon a review of the events of the 
last twelve months, although they still find 
themselves pressed by many difficulties, yet 
they also find much cause for congratulation. 
A dispute with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, which, after the decision of the courts, 
threatened serious injury to this company, has 
been amicably and happily settled, and a good 
feeling exists between thé two corporations, 
which, as their interests will hereafter be close- 
ly connected, by the extensive advantages they 
will ton raed confer upon each other, it is 
hopedand believed that nothing will occur to dis- 
turb. The way to the west ‘through the Valley 
of Virginia is now open to thisfeompany. The 
Conococheague offers an easy access far into 
the interior of Pennsylvania ; and the Potomac, 
when circumstances will admit, is still open 
as one of the avenues of western intercourse. 
The construction of the lateral railroad to 
Washington is secured, together with the ad- 
vantages that must, in a pecuniary point of 
view, accrue to the company, from that work, 
when it becomes the channel of communica- 
tion, not only between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, but between Baltimore and the Chesa- 
re and Ohio canal, and the country on the 

orders of the lower Potomac : at the same time 
improvenient has advanced with a steady pace 
in every department of the company, and upon 
reference to the report of the Superintendant 
of Transportation, it wili be perceived that there 
has been a steady and satisfactory augmenta- 
tion in the revenue of the company, accompa- 
nied by a comparatively small increase in the 
expenses of transportation. In fine, the board 
of directors see nothing now which can possi- 
bly interfere with the early completion of the 
work, to points where it is believed that every 
reasonable ue ne of profit and advantage, 
both to the stockholders and the public, will be 
fully realized. 

For‘a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Company during the past year, and 
for an exhibit of its general fiscal concerns, the 
_ board refer to the report of the Treasurer. 


On behalf of the Board, 
P. E. Tuomas, President. 
Ostober 7, 1833. 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


An Investigation of: a Formula for calcula- 


ting the Transfer of Water from one Level 
to tanother, by the age of Boats in Ca- 
nals, By S.C. Watker. [From the Jour- 


nal of the Franklin Institute. } 


The natural tendency of fluids’ towards a 
level, or state of equilibrium, renders it easy to 
transfer water from the summit level to the 
lowest level, by the simple opening of gates. 
When there is a scarcity of water in the sum. 
mit. level, the deficiency may be supplied by 
stationary steam engines, and the loss from 
evaporation, leakage, and othér causes pro- 
vided for. It is an inquiry of importance whe- 
ther there may not sometimes be in the circum- 
stances of the country through which canals 
pass, natural means, of which advantage can 
be taken to effect a transference of water from 
the lowest to the summit level. Should such 
means present themselves, the expediency of 
using them to effect this transfer, in any pro- 
posed canal, would be ,determined by an esti- 
mate of the expense of locks adapted to the 
purpose, of the time lost by lockage, and the 
value of the water thus raised to the summit 
level, or omitted to be drained away. 

With these statistics, the present inquiry has 
no concern, its object being to ascertain whe- 
ther such transference is possible in any in- 
stance, and if so, in what instances, and under 
what circumstances it is possible, 

Make /'= the length, in feet, in the clear o1 

a lock. 
l = the average length, in feet, of a 
boat. 
‘ w' = the width, in feet, in the clear of) 
a lock. 
w” = the average width, in feet, of a 
boat. 
d' = the difference, in feet, of the le- 
vels above and below the lock. 
d” = the average depth, in feet, of the 
water displaced by the boat go- 
~ ing from the upper to the lower 
level. 
d’’ = the same for the boat returning 
from the lower to the upper level. 
m == the factor by which a cubic foot 
of water must be multiplied to 
obtain its weight in parts of a ton! 
avoirdupois. 
Then mI’ io’ d' = the tons of water required 
to raise the water in the lock 

‘ from lower to upper level. 

ml w" d" = the tonnage of the boat de- 

scending. 

m tw" d’’ = the tonnage of the boat as- 

cending. 
In canals where there are 
no lateral reservoirs, 

ml'w' d' = the constant loss of water 
transferred from upper to 
lower level by locking a boat 
in either direction. 

m Ll" w" d” = the tons of water transferred 
upwards by the descending boat, by virtue of 
the fixed gates used as fulcra. These tons are 
first transferred above the upper gates by ad- 
mission of the boat into the lock, by virtue of 
the fixedness of the lower gates; the contrary 
supposition involving the absurdity of main- 
taining that the lock receives the addition of 
m l” w" d’ tons without raising the level. The 
same amount m/w" d” tons is again trans- 
ferred from the lower level into the lock, by the 
removal of the boat below the lower gates, by 
virtue of the fixedness of the upper gates. The 
contrary supposition involves the absurdity of 
maintaining that one horse can by his single 
strength elevate a number of tons, ml’ w” d”, 
through a height d” without any mechanical 
advantage. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the 
ascending boat. 

ml w" d’” = the tons transferred from the 
lock to the: lower level by admission of the as- 
cending boat, by virtue of the fixedness of the 





upper gates, and again transferred from the 








upwards, by virtue of the fixedness of the low- 





er . The contrary h¥pothesis. involving 
Tt will now be easy to deduce a formula 
expressing the transfer of water 
operations of locking a boat downwards: 
upwards, whatever be the load of the boat in 
either direction. ~ 
Make T = the number of tons thus trans- 
ferred from one level to the other by this double 
operation, the positive value being w 
from lower to upper level, the negative value 
downwards from upper to lower ievel. 
T = m (i ww” Q cai ¥ w” aad pal 2 I w’ d’) tine B (i) 
= m SI" w” (d" — d”)— 20 wd}... saladogey 
Make p = the factor by which 72” must be 
multiplied to equal 7’. 
g = similar factor for w” to produce 


w’. 

Then p=? 

gw” = w’ 
Substituting the values of /’ and w’ in (2) 
T = m} 1” w" (d’ — a”) —2p q I” w" a’ 
= ml" w" (d" — db" — 2p A)... (3) 

In this formula the conditions to be fulfilled 
in order that T may be positive, in other words 
that there be a net transfer from the lower to 
the upper level, is that d” > (d'’ +2 pqd’). 
This is manifestly possible ; for by construct- 
ing the boat to fit closely to the sides and end 
of the lock, 2 p q may be diminished at —_ 
sure, and d' may be ee of any amount, - 
ever small. - In practice the natural limit to the 
smallness of d’ depends upon the cost of 
locks and the value of time. lost in loc 
through a multiplicity of locks; d’’ may be t 
depth of water displaced by an empty beat, d” 
by a loaded boat ; in such an instance the above 
conditions may be verified, even withuot late- 
ral reservoirs for diminishing the loss from dif- 
ference of level. 

The same formula will readily enable us to 
calculate the transfer of water in those canals 
whose locks are provided with lateral reser- 
voirs. ’ 

‘Make a = the factor by which the loss 2 m p 
ql w" d’ must be multiplied in order to be 
equal to the diminished loss caused by the use 
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‘of lateral reservoirs. Then we have 


T=ml'w" (d' —d”" —2apgq @)..-(4) 
Where the condition of a net gain being 
by transference from the lower to the upper 
lovel is d’ > (d + 2ap —— 

I am indebted to Mr. Millington of this ~ 
for information that a reward of £500 was of- 
fered for the invention of a method by which, 
without any foreign moving force, the from 
lockage in the Regent’s canal, London, might 
be reduced to 0. Such a reduction appears to 
be impossible in that canal, from the cireum- 
stance that the annual average is d” <d”, and 
therefore, for a stronger reason, is d” < (d+ 


2apqd). 3 

the value of the factor a in the canal is vy 
and the loss from difference of level is dimi- 
nished by lateral reservoirs to 7, of that which 
would otherwise-be made. 

The formula (4) has been prepared for one 
lock with two gates, it 1s obvious that the same 
holds true of each of the locks of a canal. It 
is general, and embraces all the varieties of 
locks. 

of depth of 


Make D” = the annual ave 
water displaced by descending 
boat. 

D” = that by ascending boat. 

n == the number of of 
from summit leval to level 
and back, then, if all the locks 
are constructed alike, 

Make A =the annual amount transferred 
tive value upwards. 

enpe fe! bb" 20 

Where the condition of positive gain isD” > 
(D” + 2apqd). 





The same formula will enable us to deter. - 


upper level to the lock by removal of the patlisine in any proposed canal where D” is much 


smallest number of locks 
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with which a given difference of level A. may 
be overcome consistent with the above condi- 
tion, viz. that there shall be an andua!l gain of! 
water transferred from the lowest to the sum- 
mit level. ‘In this case 


nd’ = / and ne Putting & for n in ......(5) 


A = mot" ww" (D” ai Dd” is ap q d’) 


a ee 
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New-York anv Erte Raitp0ap.—At a Con- 
vention of Delegates from the counties west of 
Broome, held in the village of Angelica, on the 
4th December, on the subject of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, the Hon. John Magee, from 
Steaben, was called to the chair, and Austin 
Snuth, Isq., of Chautauque, and Lewis Skorke, 


(8) ijsq., of Allegany, were appointed Secretaries. 





After the Convention was organised, Anson) 
Gibbs, Esq., of Cattaraugus, stated the object! 
of the-meeting, and reported the proceedings 


From which n disappears and the condition 
remains as before — 

D’> (D" +2 apqd) 
Transferring D’’ to the other side of the ine- 


n the 20th ult. 
quality, we’have P 


A letter from the President of -the Company| 





@ ee » je Zapqd.....(7) was then’ read by Lewis Skorke, Esq. and} 
Dividing this inequality (7) some appropriate remarks made, whereupon it 
D” Bente ad ‘ wW as 1 
Qapq ae €)y-a@) “Resolved, That a committee of seven be| 
A appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the! 
For d’ put its value Ay sense of this meeting, and that Benj. F. Smead, | 
. Anson Gibbs, Lewis Skorke, Andrew C. Huil, 
LSD Ae ae (9) Join B. Church, William Goff, and Austin 

2a p q=n : Smith, Esqs. constitute said committee.” 


From the inequality (9) it appears that the 
small:-st integer value of admissible under 
the above condition, is such that the quotient 
arising from the division of /\ by it, must be 
less than the numerical value of the expression} 


Dp” _ 7 


The committee having retired for a short 
time, returned with the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the vi- 
gorous and cnergetic measures tuken by the 
citizens of the city of New-York, in furthering! 
the construction of the New-York and Erie! 
Railroad; and that we will use our greatest 
exertions to promote an object of such high 
importance to the southern tier of counties. 

Resolved, That the enlightened and liberal 
views of the inhabitants of the southera tier of 
: ‘ : counties, manifested by the readiness with 
cause the amount of descending tonnage of = \|which they have already contributed donations 
thratic coul far exceeds the amount of ascetid-|/19 the Company, meet with our most cordial 
ing tonnage. It is therefore manifest that the || approbation and encourages us to hope that 
condition (8,) or (9,) as weil as (10,) is possi-|) 


when a = 3}, a8 in the Regent's | 


canal, the inequality (9) becomes 
10 D"—D") _ A.....10) 
Pq ° 
In the Schuylkill we have D’ > D’, be- 
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of the Convention held in the city of New-York) 






AND 


taining a subscription to the stock of the Com: 
pany by the State. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this con- 
vention be signed by the chairman and secre- 
taries, and published in the several papers in 
the section of country through which the pro- 
posed railway shall pass, and also in the 
Railroad Journal, published in the city of New- 
York. Joun Macer, Chairman. 
Austin SMITH, 
Lewis Skorxe, 









t Secretaries. 





On the Termination of the Stonington and 
Providence Railroad. By D. To the Edi- 
tor of the: American Railroad Journal, and 
Advocate of Interna! Improvements. 

Provipencs, R.1., Nov. 6, 1833. 
Sir—lI have just observed the very disinter- 
ested statement of your correspondent, ‘* More 

Hereafter,” regarding the termination of the 








ehediidceneal, : isdn op-may object to iq: ij:he work so propitiously commenced, will be 


Siritieest bonecrning the amount of asceni ug | igorously prosecuted ; and that a sum sufli- 
4 . an 2a thy the Bie. . ° 
and descending a Oy reference to the St-|t nterest on the. capital expended during the 
tistics of this canal would furnish any one with); 
. a. : alue {- the fivsti! ) 2. 2 ° Yn ti 
ce a acne aeaettiten ~ <a “ iF i the inhabitants along the route. To forward 
- > 3 iLiCsSs, c woLtce Uve 
duce the number of locks requacd, and the) io. 
descent of each, subject to the condition tat! 
the annual result of lockage on iliat canal) 
should be a transference of a cern noni 
of tons of water from the tide waiter o: 
ao tee aie to the summit level of the! ¢, arrive in New-York on the 25th inst., that 
Schuylkill canal. : _ __||the Company may be enabled in their applica- 
The above demonstration Tests upon thelltion to the Legislature for a subscription to the 
oe of equivalence of action and reaction.|/stock, to present the amount of the donations 
n the motion of cars or carriages on rosdsi'as un argument of the earnestness and zeal 
eA oe a Aan 1s = perceptibie |i with whieh so large a portion of the state em- 
the theory of gravitation shows that it exists ;!\barks in the project. 
let m = the mass transferred on a road; ici n| Resolved, ‘That we deem it an object of great 
= the number of miles on the arc of the earth *\/importance, that the inhabitants on the pro- 
circumference through which the car moves ‘\|posed route lay aside all sectional feelings in 
then mn = the momentum in this are of rota-||their donations, and adopt that form of sub- 
tion round the earth’s ae me »y||seription which is recommended by the agent 
SPEdAaGelerss thon isinovident that-there ex-||which. would be calcalstel to renter thet 
e cra ; then it is ev rat there ex-;;which would be caleulated to render their 
ists an equivalent motion in the contrary direc. | bonds unavailable. 
tion of the-same are. This cannot take place | Kesolved, That the vast influx of emigra- 
among the particles at the earta’s surface ; ac-|) tion into the southern portion of this state, to- 
cordingly, a motion of the earth’s mass takes)/gether with the increased wealth, enterprise, 
lace, which, resolved in the same are, is equ.va-jjand intelligence, which are its necessary ac- 
ent and con i In the — ot Sone &| companiments, furnish proof of an unequivo- 
reaction takes piace immediately aud percepti-ijcxi character, that at the earliest period of the 
bly sare the same _- a he a of Sey hen of the New-York and Erie Railroad, 
tons of coa’ transported on the banks of thelithe business a e. j : ‘nn. 
se gles we ee pean i ropes é —_ sources which will flow in 
Schuylkili ‘canal, an equiv contrary ™mo-)|to its channel, will be more than adequate to 
tion - the earth’s mass takes place unner-jlits capacity, without the least infringement up- 
ceived; but if the same nuinber of tons of ccal|/on the great northern canal or its lateral branch- 
be va in ee canal ow - same|/es; and that the early opening and late closing 
space, then an equal number of tons of water|/of the annual operations of this railroad will 
are transferred byreaction through the same|/have a most important tendency to secure from 
space in a contrary direction. foreign and rival channels a great portion of 
My only aim in the above communiexticn has|/the immense western trade, now actually tend- 
been to demonstrate a principle first applied to||ing to the northern and southern markets, 
canals by Dr. Dewees, of Pottsville, Pennsyl- esolved, That each county through which 
evania, Journal Franklin Institute, vol. xi. p.|/the a railroad shall pass, be soli- 
111. cited to send one or more suitable persons to 


n committees appointed for that purpose, to 


10} 


Siicient to mect, in a great measure, the loss of|| 
I 
jconstruction of the railroad, will be subscribed| 


‘jthis oblect, we recommend to all the county eH 


jinake the most indefatigable exertions to pro-|| 
**\lcure as great an amount of subscripticns as|| } 
HET! Oocsihle, and forward a statement of tle same!/evolence, would persuade theic townsmen that 
\to the President of the Company, early enough| 


|Stonington and Providence{Railroad, and I can- 
‘not help congratulating the Pawtucket Road 
‘Corporation on the sagacity they have display- 
ed in their choice of a counsel. When the par. 
ties concerned in the location of a road are 
anxious to obtain the line which shall really 
‘best fulfil the intentions and interests of their 
(company as a body, they have generally left 
ithe preliminaries to their Engineers, who, not 
lbeing otherwise than professionaliy interested, 
are not likely to be biassed by individual asser- 
tions, but as far as their judgment admits, may 
be presumed likely to select the most advisa- 
ble route for-all parties or at least to furnish 
the Boards of Committee with information 
which will very much facilitate'a correct con- 
clusion. This, however, can only result when 
\confidence is placed in the members of the en- 
gineer corps, and not where it is expected that 
‘they shall be controlled or directed, or encum- 
ibered, with the gratuitous advice of individuals 
ion the qui vive for a speculation—or of a small 
company, who, under the pretence of the most 
disinterested patriotism, or the most angelic be- 











ithat route, and that route only, is possible, or 
ltolerable, or expedient, which shall come within 
the limits of their charter, and thereby enable 
them to realize a tolerable return by their job, 
in the assembly. ‘These men profess to have 
a most brotherly love for all good citizens who 
may chance to travel in their neighborhood, a 
most accommodating affection for the different 
corporations with which they come in contact, 
an especial watch over the interests of their 
fellow-citizens, an entire confidence in the com. 
mittees appointed for the sole purpose of con- 
sidering the termination spoken of, and with 
whose deliberations they profess not to med- 
die. Yet the route they advocate admits of no 
dispute—it is certeinly the most feasible, the 
most reasonable, the most expedient route; it 
is the route indeed for which they hold a char- 
ter. Ah! Ican discern the cloven foot peeping 
out. . 

I pretend not in the present stage of the bu- 
siness to say what route may be most advisa- 
ble, as it is not improbable the best as regards 
line may not be. The subject is not matured ; 
sufficient data are not collected; the opinions 
of those to whom it has been entrusted, are not 
received, and cannot therefore be commented 
on. It would be impertinent, not to say un- 
reasonable, to offer any remarks under these 
circumstances, as much as before the progress 
of a trial where it is not desired to bias the judg- 
ment of the Bench... Those who really desire 
to see the best location adopted, will wait in 
silence ; those who have a sinister purpoge to 
serve, will doubtless contrive to fly their paper 











Philadelphia, August 2ist, 1833. attend the Legislature, for the purpose of ob- 











kites as usual. Yours, most nated 
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ADVOCATE 


Mr. Burven’s SreamBoat.—Yesterday, De- 
cember 13, this raft, (for at preseot it is noth- 
ing else,) made an excursion up the North 
River as far as Yonkers, between 20 and 21 
miles from the fout of Courtland street. In its 
passage out, in consequence of some parts of 
the machinery being -disarranged, no attempt, 
wus made to obtain a greater speed than ordi- 
nary steamboats. When at Yonkers, all was 
ready to put the principle of the movement to 
the test, and the resuit was, that in one hour 
and one minute we arrived at Courtland street. 
An esteemed correspondent who has had fre- 
quent opportunity of witnessing the construc- 
tion of this boat, has forwarded a description 
of its formation, and of its probable utility. 
This description has been submitted to Mr. 
Burden, who, after making some trivial altera- 
tions, has stated that he has no objection that 
it should be made public—that he considers it 
a correct one: it is, therefore, subjoined. In 


onr next we shall give a ‘correct view of the} 


boat, as it can now be seen at the foot of Beech 
street; and also several diagrams illustrating 
the construction of its various parts, accom. 
panied with as detailed a description as can be 
gathered in its present imperfect state. It is 
evident that it is capable of performing all that 
its inventor has promised , and its importance 
to navigation cannot but be obvious to every 
one. On canals it will be particularly useful, 
for unlike other steamboats, it causes no swell, 
which has hitherto been the great objection 
against introducing steamboats on our canals. 


Mr. Burden’s Improved Steamboat, By S. 
Biyprexsurecu. To the Editor of the Ame- 
rican Railroad Journal, and Adv ocate of In- 
ternal Improvements. 

Lansinesuren, Dec. 7, 1833. 

Srr—Your favor of November 12th was 
handed me about three days since. With re- 
spect to Mr. Burden’s boat, I received the letter 
too late to do justice to the subject. The boat 
lay three miles below Lansingburgh, and the 
travelling exceedingly bad. I went down yes- 
terday to take the sketch you requested, 

but before I got there the boat had started and I 

missed her altogether. This morning she 

has started for New-York, and you will have 
an opportunity to got the sketch there. 
The great simplicity of the plaa of Mr. Bur- 


den’s boat renders it one of those most useful of]/phet. 


all inventions, which make every ingenious man 
wonder why he never thought of it before. But 
as I have not the honor of an acquaintance with 
Mr. B. I can only give you such superficial out- 
lines as Lhave gathered from observation in 
passing it, merely to satisfy my own curisity. 

The principle on which the invention is found- 
ed consists in placing two hollow parabolic 
spindles parallel to each other, at sufficient dis. 
tance to admit a wheel between them, and by 
connecting them together by strong timbers 
across the top, both before and aft the wheel, 
in such manner as not only to give the neces- 
sary strength, but also to serve as a foundation 
whereon to erect the necessary superstructure 
both for the machinery and for the accommo- 
dation of passengers. 

In his present boat the spindles or trunks are 
300 feet ong, and 8 fect diameter in the centre, 
tapering, of course, ina regular parabolic curve, 
to a point at each end. They are placed, as 
above stated, parallel to each other, and I bez 
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llieve 16 feet inside apart inthe clear. The wh ere yer was a more friendly assemblage 
jbetween them is about 30 feet diameter, and’ 15 | echan:eal men. it is well known to some 
feet in length. The buckets are so arranged, our readers that the French Gor 
as to number and situation, as to prevent the ||selected a body of the most eminent engine 
\jolting motion felt in the other boats as tue! im that country to visit England, with a view 
buckets strike the water. acquiring ail requisite Information prep 
To ascertain the buoyancy. of this boat, or|.o the coustruction of the intended French lines” 
the burthen she will carry, I take the common jof railway. These gentlemen, nine m DUM~ 
method to measure a parabolic spindle—thus :||ber, were all present; the English engmeers 
8x8 x 7854=50« superficial contents at!|who attended being Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
centre ; 300 815 x 50-2656=8042-4960 cubie||senior, the Messrs. Daglish, Mr. Dixon, and 
feet, solid contents, say 8042'5 cubic feet; x62) Mr. Badnall, in addition to whom were nearly 
=49863'5 pounds weight of water displaced by ||a!! the practical methanies connected with the 
cach spindle, equal to 222 tons 12 cwt. ‘Phen tlie! railway, and many others, (among whom was 
two spindles will require 222} tons, including) Mr. Case, of Summerhill, and Mr. Garnett, o 
theirown weight, to sink them to their centre ;| Manchester,) who felt, a deep interestjim the 
in which case they would only draw 4 feet of|/result. : aA 
water. Allow, then, the boat and machinery | The following statement is an undeniable 
to weigh 70 tons, which I think is not below/||corroboration of the favorable opinion which 
the truth, and allow: 500 passengers to’ weigh||w* lave before expressed on this subject. 

373 tons, then the boat, machinery, and pas-|) \ Mr. Badnail had proposed, as an extreme test 
sengers will weigh 1074, and will require 115*//of te memts of the undulating principle,that 
tons more to make it draw 4 feet of water. || double load should be attached to the engine, 
If the above calculations be true, atid they || which be was of opinion could be moved with 
cannot be far out of the way, the boat, with any ||(aciity, and with one engine on a curve; and it 
reasonable load, will never draw 4 feet, and) e2naot fail to be interesting to the world at 
liseld6ém so much. large to know’ that the experiments fully proved 
|| With respect to her speed, the time and roou|‘itt h.s opinion oh this subject was correct. 
will not admit of mathematical ealculations,| Tie feilewmg explanation will verify our 
though they could easily be made; aad Mr.|imeanng: ; 

B., who appears to me to be a man of se‘en-|| Eaperdinent 1. Two engines, the Firefly and 
tific as well as practical knowledge, has doubt-||(he Piute, prought the whole train of waggons, 
less made them; but I am confident, from he.|!.the length cf the train was about 151 yards,) 
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great length, narrow breadth, aad light draught, 
she will equal in her motion the most sanguine 
expectations, I am confident, that with 2 lit-! 
tle practice to get her waywise, she will make| 
the trip to New-York and back. allowing a rea-| 
sonable stop there, not only by sunshine,-but| 
an easy day's work. | 

It has been said she cannot live in rough} 
water. On this point, I have no hesitation ‘n 
saying that the same weight of materials could| 
not be combined to form a vessel in any other} 
shape with greater, if with equal strength ; and) 
one peculiar advantage it possesses over any 
other steamboat‘in rough water is, that her 
whole weight is borne on the outside of her 
width, while that of other steamboats is in a 
narrow compass in the middle :. wh. , there. 
fore, the common boat in a rolling sea is liable} 
to overset, or displace her machinery by roll- 
ing, and will almost constantly have one whee! 
out of water, Mr. B.’s boat, standing upon a 
broad foundation, can roll, but little, and the 
wheel, by being in the middle, will of course 
maintain an even depth in the water, and the 
swell not consequently interrupt her speed. 

On the whele, from the opinion I entertain 
of the talents of Mr. Burden, and from what ! 
have seen of his boat, if the invention does not 
mark a new era in the history of locomotion, 
as respects rapid and safe travelling, I wil 
willingly submit to be branded as a false pro- 
Yours, respectfully, 


: 


S. BryDENBURGH. 





* Mr. Burden states that from 18 Oto 200 tons burthen will 
occasion a draught of 4 feet. 


. 





Tue Unpunatine Rattway.—For the pur- 
pose of further testing this important principle, 
several experiments have been tried since our 
last publication, of which the subjoined isj the 
result : 

It was determined by the engineers who wit- 
nessed the last experiments, that another trial 
should be made to prove the een or oth 
erwise of conveying on an undulating line dou- 
ble the load which the engine was capable or 
drawing, at-a_like velocity on the horizonta! 
railway. ; 

The only day on which it was thought this ex- 
was on a Sunday; in consequence of which, 
periment could safely and satisfactorily be made 
on Sunday week a train of loaded ;carriages, 
weighing 150 tons, exclusive of the two en- 
gines which moved them and their tenders, 
left Manchester for the Sutton inclined plane. 








|land. have reported that the sole cause of the burst. 








































weg:hing 150 tons, exclusive of engines and 
ie ders, to a given point at the foot of the Sut- 
‘ion iuclned plane,- the velocity attained at this 
point being about 19 miles per hour. The 
Piuto then left the train and the Firefly ascend- 
ed with the load 575 yards in 116 seconds ; the 
distance traversed by the two engines to gene- 
rate the velocity before ascending being at least 
one mile. 

Exp. 2. The power of the Firefly being re- 
versed, the engine and load descended 575 yards , 
n 74 seconds ; the velocity attained at the foot 
of the plane being far greater than at the same 
point when ascending. ' 

Exp. 3. The Firefly and Pluto having tra- 
versed 1 mile to generate a velocity of 10 miles - 
au hour, and the Pluto then leaving the train, 
it the foot of the inclined plane, the Firefly and 
load aseended 315 yards in 90 seconds. ' 

Exp. 4. The Firefly’s power being reversed, 
the whole train descended 315 yards in 65 se- 
conds. 

Exp. 5. The same engines and load, work- 
img about 14 miles, attained a velocity of 18 
miles an hour; the Pluto lett as before, and 
the Firefly and load rose 4574 yards-in 102} se- 
conds. © 

Exp. 6. The Firefly and train descended 
4573 yards in 80 seconds. 

N. B.—On this occasion some delay occur- 
red in reversing the power, which will account 
ior the comparative difference in time. : 

Exp. 7. The two engines, as before, attained 
a velocity of 18 miles an hour at the foot of the 
ascent, the Pluto then‘ left the train, and the 
Firefly shut off her steam, the whole train then 
rose, dy momentum only, 332 yards in 70 se- 
conds. 

Exp. 8. The train descended (the Firefly 
working) 323 yards in 66 seconds} 

The preceding experiments undoubtedly 
prove two most important facts, not only that 
a locomotive engine can convey, on an undu- 
lating line, double the load which it is ca 
of conveying at the same velocity on a level, 
hut that it can accomplish this by the employ- 
ment of only one half its power, which last- 
mentioned fact was decided by the last expepi- 


ment. 





The Board of Examiners, at the head of which 
was Professor Silliman, appointed to investigate the 
cause of the destruction of the steamboat New Eng. 


ing of the boilers was the immense pressure.of steam 








On this occasion it may, in truth, be said that 





to which they were subjected, through the negligence 
of the Engineer, s is vanes 


































say Hard Dwellings. By the Sort patois 

Bru. [From the Quarterly Journal of 
vie Agriculture. ] 

I. Taz Economy or Fue or Heartine. 
—Of all {the substances now used for fuel, 
coal, it must be admitted, takes the pre-em- 
inence. It has been divided by Thomson 
into four species, viz. caking-coal, splint- 
coal, cherry-coal, and cannel-coal. The 
first, or caking-coal, is that which abounds 
in the Newcastle coai field. Its value as a 
fuel stands very high; and, from experi- 
ments, the fact has been ascertained, that in 
a well constructed furnace, 1°2 |b. of it will 
raise a cubic foot of water from the tempe- 
rature of 52°, to 212°, the boiling point. ¢ 

Splint or hard coal is that which is found 
abundantly in the coal-fields of Glasgow and 
Ayr. Experiments made upon this coal 
have shown that 3°13 lb. are required to raise 
the temperature of a cubic foot of water 
from 52° to 212°. Its relative value, there- 
fore, as a fuel, compared with Newcastle coal, 
is the proportion of 1 to 2-6. 

Cherry or soft coal is the species that 
abounds in Fifeshire, (that of Mid and East 
Lothian being intermediate between the 
cherry and the splint-coa].) This coal in- 
flames readily, giving out much heat. Its 
power of heating seems to be about one- 
third less than caking coal, 1-5 lb. being 
required to raise a-cubic foot of water from 
the temperature of 52° to 212°. 

Cannel-coal is found less or more abun. 
dant in most of the coal fields of Scot- 
land, and in some of those of England. 
During combustion. it yields a great deal 
_ of light, and its heating power is found to 
be nearly the same as that of splint. 

Wood, which holds the next place to coal 
as an article of fuel, is subject to great va- 
riety in heating power, seme species of tim- 
ber possessing that in a much higher degree 
than others. Generally speaking, old full 
grown healthy timber yields most heat, but 
such timber is of too much value for other 
urposes to be applied as fuel in this country. 

he following table is given on the authori- 
ty of Count Rumford, and others, exhibiting 
at one view the power of various species ot 
wood in producing heat. The number indi- 
cates the quantity of timber in pounds, re- 
quired to raise.the temperature of a cubic 
foot of water from 52° to 212°. 

Lime-tree, 3-10 lb.; beech, 3°16; elm, 
3°52; oak chips, 4°20; ash, 3°50; maple, 
3°00; service-tree, 3-00; cherry-tree, 3:20 ; 
fir, 3°52; poplar, 3-10; hornbeam, 3°37. 

The next substance in the order of im. 
portance is peat. This fuel varies much in 
quality, according to the situation in which 
it is produced. Dr. M’Culloch has divided 
it into five classes,—Mountain-peat, Marsh- 
peat, Lake-peat, Forest-peat, and Marine- 
peat: the names implying the locality ot 
their production. Of these, the Mountain. 
peat, from its loose spongy texture, is the 
least productive of heat; and, in all the 
kinds, the heating power is in the ratio of 
the density of the mass. From experiments 
it appears that, on an average, 7°6 |b. are re- 
wired to raise the temperature of a cubic 
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Coke and charcoal are substances prepared 
from any ‘of the preceding, by submitting 
them to combustion, under circumstances 
that exclude them either entirely or partially 
from the access of atmospheric air. The 


jsubstances thus prepared vary in the same 


proportion as the originals from which they 
are prepared; but it has been stated gene- 
rally, that 1-1 lb. will raise a cubic foot of 
water from 52° to 212°; of wood-charcoal 
1-52 Ib., and of the charcoal of peat 3-28 
lb., will each produce the same effect.t 

I have thus endeavored to give a compara- 
tive view of the heating power of the differ. 
ent substances now in common use as fuel ; 
but to give a scale of the comparative cost 
of these is a department of the subject that 
cannot be entered upon in this paper, seeing 
that it is loaded with so many contingent and 
local circumstances. 'The economist must, 
therefore, take the data that are here fur- 
nished, and laying these to the expense at- 
tendant on the procuring of the fuel within 
his reach, he will draw his conclusions ac- 
cordingly. af 
The next point of consideration is the 
means of applying, with the greatest advan- 
tage, the fuel already described, and the 
means of distributing the heat in our apart- 
ments. Three different modes have been 
adopted,—that of the open fire, the common 
and the heated air stoves, and also the agen- 
cy of steam. ‘In the first method, which is 
the most generally adopted in this country, 
considerable saving of fuel may be effected 
by attending to the following remarks. Since 
the heat that a room receives from an open 
fire arises chiefly from radiation and reflec. 
tion, it is important that, the- position of the 
grate in which the fuel is burnt be attended 
to, and of this the position of the covings 
has‘a considerable influence. These, when 
placed ata proper angle, give out a large 
portion of: heat by reflection, ‘in aid of that 
sent out direct from the front of the fire- 
place by radiation. The angle that is con- 
sidered the best for effect is that of 45°. | In 
fixing grates, the less the quantity of solid 
matter that is used, so much greater will be 
the heating effect of the fire, as such solid 
matter serves as a conductor to carry off 
heat in a direction contrary to what is want- 
ed. The flue also has its share of influence. 
This ought to be as large as possible, to be 
regularly formed, free of abrupt turns, and 
to have a smooth surface ; the throat, or low- 
er part, should be somewhat contracted, and 
the chimney top ought to be sloped upward, 
or breught to a comparatively thin edge, in- 
stead of the level surface too frequently 
adopted... It has been ascertained by expe- 
riment that a well constructed grate will 
consume about 1 lb. of coal per hour for 
every three inches of its length,—that is to 
say, a grate of 15 inches fire-place will 
burn 5 lbs. of coal per hour. 

Heating apartments by means of stoves, 
though much resorted to on the Continent, 
has never to any extent been introduced into 
Britain. In the common stove the heat is 
procured entirely by radiation from the sur- 
face of the stove and flue; but it is found 
not to afford such a salubrious atmosphere 





mee of water from 52° to 212°; but were 
@ peat compressed by a proper machine, 
there can be no doubt that its heating power 


as the open fire, where a constant and rapid 





t is at least equal to that of common coal, taking weight 
t. . ; 
+ We believe that the charcoal of cor ad peat has 





would be considerably increased.* 


* The experiments of : compression 
peat-moss, that ie ech soos crpomion of 





not yet been submitted to the test of experiment. The 
is of some importance ; and the individual; who 






current of air is received and passed through 
the room. Heated air stoves have of late 
years been successfully employed for heating 
large establishments, as hospitals, churches, 
&c. In this, the stove is usually at a little 
distance from the apartments to be heated. 
A current of air is heated by passing it over 
a cockle, from which it is carried into flues 
to the different points where its effects are 
required. This appears to bé an economi- 
cal method of heating such large establish. 
ments, but it seems not so well adapted to 
ordinary dwelling houses. : . 
The last method of heating apartments, 

that we have to notice, is by steam. This 

powerful agent, besides its being so admira- 

bly adapted to impel machinery, appears 

also to be the most economical for the diffu- 
sion of heat through a suite of apartments, 
and has been adopted with perfect success 

in many of our manufactories. In these, 

the practice is to carry a system of cast 
iron pipes through the apartments to be 
heated. Steam is received into these from 
a boiler; the metal is heated, and gives it 
off again by radiation to the apartment. 
This, though a very effective mode of ac. 
complishing the object in such situations, is 
yet of a nature not suited to the elegance of 
modern dwellings, more especially as the 
open grate forms an ornament of no small 
importance in our best rooms. Could the 
prejudice, however, be once overcome, there 
could be no difficulty of introducing the sys- 

tem of heating by means of steam into all 

sorts of dwellings, and the following method 
of arranging the apparatus is submitted. 

In the kitchen a boiler of considerable di- 
mensions is to be set in a furnace, with all 
the requisite appendages of safety-valve, 
feed-pipe, &c. A large steam pipe passes 
from the boiler, through the kitchen, and 
along the passages, branches from which 
enter every apartment, each provided with a 
stop-cock, to shut off the supply of steam 
when requisite. To determine the size of 
the boiler, we shall take a particular exam- 
ple—a house of 50 feet by 20 feet. To 
heat this house, the boiler has a capacity of 
10 cubic feet, and being of the usual wag- 
gon-shape, its dimensions are 3 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep; such a boiler 
requires a supply of water equal to 4 cubic 
feet for every 12 hours it is kept boiling, and 
a bushel of coal is sufficient to keep a con- 
stant supply of steam fora day. The same 
boiler may be made subservient to the ordi- 
nary purposes of the kitchen by allowing 
the steam to pass into a properly construct- 
ed vessel: Perhaps the best’ construction- 
for this is, that the vessel intended to con- 
tain the fluid that is to be boiled should be 
incased within another of the same form, but 
leaving a space all round the sides and bot- 
tom to contain the steam, having a stop-cock 
to draw off any water that may be’ con- 
densed during the operation. 

Any number of such vessels may be 
ranged upon. a stand, -each connected by a 
branch and stop-cotk to a steam-pipe from 
the. boiler, and they may be all made to boil 
together, or any one or more of them, as may 
be required. The outer surface of these 
cooking vessels should be kept bright, in or- 
der to prevent the loss of heat by radiation, 
while the steam-pipes for heating the house 
should be kept black on the surface, to pro- 
mote radiation as much as possible. For 








would conduct a series of experiments, to determine its v 
lue, would confer a benefit on the country. gales, 


this reason, pipes of cast iron are better for 
heating rooms than those of tin plate. With 














the diameters equal, it has been found that 
double the length of tin-pipe is required to 
yield the same quantity of heat that would 
be derived from cast iron. With cast iron 
pipes of four inches diameter, a room of or- 
dinary dimensions may be kept at a tempe- 
rature of 62° with a boiler whose entire ca- 
pacity is six cubic feet. In constructing an 
apparatus of this kind, the steam-pipes 
should be all laid with an inclination towards 
the boiler, that the condensed steam may 
run back to the boiler, thereby supplying it 
with hot instead of cold water, by which a 
saving of fuel is effected. In this variable 
climate, especially in winter,-much incon- 
venience is often experienced in the drying 
operations of the laundry: this might be ob- 
viated by applying steam to that purpose, in 
a room properly fitted up. 

II. Economy or ticutine Private Dwe.- 
Linegs.—lIn this branch of the subject I shall 
pass over the ordinary methods of procuring 
light. from oil, tallow, wax, &c. and consi- 
der only the modern improvement of light- 
ing by gas procured from coal—an invention 
which must be considered amongst the most 
remarkable discoveries of this discovering 
age. It is not necessary to go into a histo- 
rical detail of the steps by which the disco- 
very was effected ; our purpose will be bet- 
ter answered by giving an account of a small 
gas apparatus which was constructed, and 
has been kept in use for two years, for light- 
ing a small private house in the country, re- 
mote from gas works, properly so called. 

The first attempt at this apparatus origi-| 
nated in the idea of placing a retort in the 
kitchen fire. It was soon found that the 
heat of an ordinary fire is insufficient to de- 
compose the coal in the retort, so as to yield 
the full quantity of gas that might be ex- 
pelled from it. It was also found to be very 
inconvenient in other respects. Recourse 
was now had to the erection of a small 
house to contain the whole apparatus. The 
dimensions of this building were twelve feet 
long by nine feet wide and nine’ feet high. 
Before describing the apparatus it may be 
well to glance at the principles on which the 
process of making coal gas depends. It is 
to be observed that every kind of coal yields 
gas; but the different kinds yield products 
which differ widely both in quantity and qual- 
ity. Cannel coal has been found to yield 
not only a greater quantity, but also a purer 
gas, than any of the other species of coal, 
and, as a matter of course, is always to be 





preferred when: it can be procured. The 
gas is extracted from the coal by a process: 
of distillation, whereby the volatile parts are) 
driven off in the form of a crude gas, com-| 
bined with a variety of other-substances, the! 
principal of which are tar and water of am- 
monia. When the gas has left the retort in 
which the distillation is carried on, it is first 
freed of the tar and water by condensation 
in vessels exposed to culd ; it is then brought 
into contact with lime, by which the remain- 
ing portions of offensive matter are absorbed : 
this consists chiefly of sulphur, which, be- 
ing combined with part of the gas, forms 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but the lime having 
a strong affinity for that substance, they com- 
bine, and leave the gas in the state of. car- 
bufetted hydrogen, sufficiently pure for use. 

The apparatus now to be described is re- 
presented in the two annexed cuts. Of, 
these fig. 1 is a ground plan of the house 
and apparatus, an fig. 2 being a prospec- 
tive view of the same, in which the front 
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wall of the house is supposed to be re- 
moved ; the same letters of reference ap- 
plying to both figures. A is the furnace with 
the retort ; the latter is 15 inches long and 
5 inches diameter, of cast iron, and con- 
tained a charge of 8 Ibs. of coal. To the 
upper side of ihe retort, and near its mouth, 
is joined an iron pipe, B, about one inch in 
diameter, left open at top, for the purpose of| 
cleaning off the crust of tar that forms on 
the inside, but while in operation the open- 
ing was closed with a wooden plug. The 
sloping pipe, C, conveys the gas onward to 
the cooler or condensing vessel,,D. This is 
an oblong trough, which being kept full of 
cold water, and the pipe which thus conveys 
the gas being made to traverse the trough 
in the direction of the dotted lines, having at 
the same time an inclination towards the 
tar cistern. This retardation and cooling 
promotes the deposition of the tar and wate. 
ry parts, which are borne forward by their 
own gravity along the slopes of the pipe, 
while the gas thus separated is pushed on- 
ward by the pressure from the retort, until 
they arrive in the cistern E. The tar and 
water are deposited in the bottom of this ves. 
sel, which is air tight, except by the inser- 
tion of the bent pipe F, by which the gas is 
allowed to pass off towards the purifying ves- 
sel. The tar cistern is also furnished with 
a plug in the bottom, by which the liquids 
can be drawn off when they accumulate. 
The purifying vessel G is composed of three 
inclined pipes, joined as in the figure : these 
are open at top and bottom, but fitted with 
plugs for the conveniency of filling and dis- 
charging the purifying liquor. This vessel 
is filled about two-thirds full of slacked lime 
and water brought to the consistency of thin 
cream, and the gas being forced through 
this by the pressure from the retort, it is de- 





prived of the sulphur with which it was com- 


bined. The gas now passes through the 
small pipe connected with the upper end of 
the purifier, and enters the gasometer J 
from below. The gasometer is a vessel in 
which the gas is stored up for use. ‘It con-: 
sists of two parts, the tank and the gasholder : 
the tank or lower part is filled with water, 
and the gasholder, which is an inverted ves- 
sel, is a few inclies less in diameter than the 
tank, to give freedom to its motiens within 
the other. The gasholder is suspended by 
a rope or chain over the pulleys attached to 
the beam I, and balanced with a weight at- 
tached te the rope. The induction pipe, af- 
ter leaving the purifier, descends, and, enter- 
ing through the bottom of the tank, rises 
again in the inside of the gasholder, till. its 
extremity is an inch or two above the surface 
of the water. The end of the pipe is here © 
furnished with a cup, which constitutes a 
water valve, allowing the gas to enter, but 
preventing its return.* The induction-pipe 
is placed in a manner similar to the last, 
passing through the bottom of the tank, and 
rising again on the outside as at K, where it 
is furnished with a stop-cock, and from this 
point the branch pipes can be carried to the 
apartments that are to be lighted. 

From the way in which this apparatus 
was erected, even an approximation cannot 
be made to the total expense, but, exclusive 
of the house and the gasometer, the actual 
outlay amounted only te £2 7s.¢ The gas. 
holder being a cube of 3 feet, it contains 27 
cubic feet of gas, which supplied three sin- 
gle jet burners. The retort was usually 


* In the large gas works this valve is not used in the 
ometer, but a. more efficient method is adopted to jenna 










the return of the gas to the retort, by means of what is 
called the hydraulic main ; this isa tubular placed 
horizontally, and kept half fall of water, the pi 


the retorts dip into this liquid, and through 
forced Sy Goapetatiepdines ie retort, but. 
vented from. returning by the intervention 
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charged with eight pounds of coal, and eight 
pounds more were required for the . 
to work off this charge, which produced 27 
cubic feet of gas, at the small cost of three 
halfpence. This quantity supplied the three 
burners for a period of six hours, hence the 
cost of one light for six hours is one half- 
penny. nets ¢ 

_ From the experience acquired with this 
simple apparatus, the writer has no hesita- 
tion in saying, that a country house, even of 
ordinary extent, may be conveniently and 
profitably lighted with coal gas; but he 
would recommend that the different parts 
should be substantially constructed, and on a 
larger scale than is here described. 


Norr.—The apparatus here described is 
exceedingly simple, and very well adapted 
for an establishment on a small scale, but ii 
may be proper to remark, that, in extending 
it, some deviation would be advisable. In 
the first place, the crude gas should pass the 
tar-cistern before entering the condenser, 
and if, as should always be the case, the cis. 
tern is placed at a considerable distance 
from the retorts, a great part of the tar is de- 
posited during its progress thither. * * 

* * * The gasholder should be always 
made of sheet iron, and of a cylindrical form. 
Deparment or War, 


November 29, 1833. 

Sin: In submitting to you, agreeably to your in- 
structions, a report of the operations and administra- 
tion ef this department for tlie past year, it affords 
me pleasure to bear my testimony to the zeal and 
ability of the respective officers at the head of the 
various bureaus, and of those employed to aid them 
in the performance of the important functions com- 
mitted to this branch of the Executive Government. 

A reference te the accompanying reports and do. 
cuments will show the state of the army, as well 
with relation to its numbers, and their position and 
condition, as to the progress of the various works 
entrusted to them, and the collection and preservation 
ef the necessary materiel for offensive and defensive 
operations, which is indispensable to the szfety of 
the country. The principle, which governed the re- 
duction of the army from a war to a peace establish. 
ment, has been found, by subsequent experience, to 
be salutary ; and its practical operation has been to 
form a body of officers, equal in all the requisites of 
military knowledge and efficiency to those of any 
other service which is known to us. The army is so 
organized, that, should an increase become neces. 
sary, in consequence of those conflicts of interest 
and opinion to which all nations, in their intercourse 
with one another, have been exposed, and fron 
which we have no right to expect perpetual exemp- 
tion, any resonable addition may be made to it with. 
out disturbing its arrangement; and the professional 
knowledge and experience embodied in it, will be im. 
mediately felt in the new corps, and will identify them 
with those previously in service. The military ex- 
perience of other countries, as well as our own, has 
shown that the system of extension, by which new 
and old troops are incorporated together, is much 
better calculated to produce discipline and subordina- 
tion, and thus to meet the exigencies of a service, 
which does not allow large bodies of troops to be kept 
up intime of peace, than the organization of separate 
corps, composed of inexperienced officers and men, 
with all their military knowledge to acquire, and all 
their military habits to form. And this is more par- 
ticularly true of the staff department of an army, 
upon which its movement, its subsistence, and the 
economy of its administration, must principally de- 

nd. The system established in our service is 
equally creditable to the army and satisfactory to the 
Government, and may be applied, to any necessary 
extent, without any diminution of that economy and 
efficiency which have heretofore marked its opera- 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
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' Mach advantage is anticipated from the operation 
of the act passed at the last session of Congress for 
‘iniproving thecondition of the army. Already ite 
= have been felt, as the subjoined documents 
will show, in the decrease of desertion, and in the in. 
crease of the busine-s of recruiting, The additi in 
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non-commissioned officers, promise important melio- 
rations in the character of the army. This prospect 
cannot but be interesting to the Government and the 
country. Although the numerical strength ot the ar- 
my is comparatively small, it is yet sufficient to ex- 
cite public solicitude ; and this must be increased by 
the consideration, that the character of our military 
establishment may hereafter es entially depend upon 
the measures now taken for its moral and intellectual 
advancement. Although it were idfe, in the present 
state of the country, to apprehend any danger from 
the force which is employed, still the lessons of expe- 
rience taught by the progress of events in other na. 
tions, ought not to be neglected, nor the possibility 
overlooked, that other circumstances may lead to the 
increase of our military strength, and to the diminu. 
tion of that wise jealousy, which is now one of eur 
national characteristics. Moral habitsin the soldiery 
constitute one of the best safeguards against the a- 
buse of military power, and their inculcation has en- 
gaged the attention ef this department, during succes- 
sive periods of its administration. Amongst other 
measures, which have been adopted with this view, 
you have recently directed the discontinuance: of all 
parades on Sunday, in order that that day may be ex. 
clusively devoted to the purposes of instruction and 
improvement. Certainly, in time of peace, no just 
reason can exist for converting a day of rest and de- 
votion intoa day of military parade. 

The act for the better defence of the frontiers, by 
taising a regiment of dragoons, is in the process of 
execution. About six hundred men have been enlis- 
ted, and most of the officers appointed, and five of the 
companies have been ordered to proceed to Fort Gib- 
son, upon the Arkansas, where they will be stationed 
during the-winter. The remainder of the regiment 
will be concentrated at Jefferson barracks this season, 
and it is intended in the spring to order the whole to 
proceed through the extensive Indian regions be- 
tween the western boundaries of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and the Rocky mountains. It is deemed indis- 
pensable to the peace and security of the frontier,that 
a respectable force should be displayed in that 
quarter, and that the wandering and restless tribes, 
who roam through it, should be impressed with the 
power of the United States, by the exhibition of a 
corps so well qualified to excite their respect.— 
These Indians are beyond the reach of a mere infan- 
try force. Without stationary residences, and pos- 
sessing an abundant supply of horses, and with hab- 
its admirably adapted to their use, they can be held 
in check only by a similar force, and by its uccasion- 
al display amongthem. Almost every year has wit- 
nessed sume outrage committed by them upon eur 
citizens; and as many of the Indian tribes from the 
country this side of the Mississippi have removed, 
and are removing, to that region, we may anticipate 
their exposure to these predatory incursions, unless 
vigorcus msasures are adopted to repel them. We 
owe protection to the emigrants, and it has been so. 
lemnly promised to them ; and this duty can only be! 
fulfilled by repressing and punishing every attempt to 
disturb the general tranquillity. Policy and humanity 
equally dictate this course, and there is reason to 
‘hope that the display of this force will itself render 
unnecessary its hostile employment. The more bar- 
barous tribes will-perceive that their own safety is 
closely connected with the permanent establishment 
of pacific relations both with the United States and 
with the other Indians. 

It is due to the regiment of dragoons to remark, 
that its composition is believed to be good, and, I an- 
ticipate, it will do honor to the army, and render ef- 
fectual service to the country. 

I feel it a duty once more to ask your favorable 
interposition in behalf of the medical corps. There 
isno portion of the army, whose compensation is so 
utterly inadequate to their services. The. pay of 
the highest grade but little exceeds that of a captain, 
and the pay-of the lowest that of a first lieutenant; 
and these two grades constitute the whole range of 
service within the reach of medicaloflicers. in the 
line of the army, and most of the staff departments, 
there are successive gradations of rank, éaeh with 
increased emolument, to stimulate the exertions, and 
to reward the services, of the officers. The imper- 
tance of professional shill and talent in the medical 
corps, will not be doubted ; and the dispersed condi- 
tion of our army in time of peace, and its exposure 
to the effects of various climates, render the conser. 
vation of its health an object of much solicitude. 
And in time of war, this sclicitude will be increased 
by the perils of active serviee. 

In order to place in a proper conditivn this branch 
of otit military establishment, a system-of examina. 
tion has been recently instituted, by which the pre- 





to the pay ef the rank and file, the reduction of the 








terisions of medical gentlemen seeking appointmenté 


in the army, wi!l be subjected to rigid scrutiny. A 
board, composed of able and experienced’ surgeons, 
has been organized, and the various members: of the 
department have been examined by them. The re- 
sult has already been highly-useful, and cannot fail 
to be so in future. But while the standard of profes- 
sional acquirement ia thus increased, justice demands 
that the rate of corspensation should be examined, 
and that it should be rendered commensurate with 
the duties and .responsibilitiy of this most useful 
class of officers. It is not to be expected, that the 
medieal corps can retain the able men, who now 
compose it, or see others join it, unless their services: 
are adequately rewarded. 

The act organizing the Subsistence Department 

expires, by its own-limitation, on the 2d day of 
March next. It was originally passed in $818, and 
has been continued ‘by successive temporary acts till 
the present time. The reason of this course of fe. 
gislation is undoubtedly to be found in the fact, that 
the introduction of the system was an experiment, 
and it was deemed prudent to test its operation, be- 
fore a permanent character was given to it. This: 
has been fully done, and the result is in every point 
of view satisfactory. All who were acquainted: 
with the mode,of supplying the army previously to,. 
and during the late war, and fora few years after its 
termination, must be sensible oi the superiority:of 
the present plan. In the qualicy of the provisions, 
inthe certainty of the supply, and in the economy: 
of administration, itsoperationis decided]y euparior- 
to the old system, where contractors furnished and! 
issued allthe subsistence required. The continued 
failures that took place, and frequently in the most: 
critical state of affairs; the controversies arising; 
out.of perpetual attempts to iseue unsound provi-. 
sions; and the scrious obstacles which these and 
the other operations of the system interposed to the 
public service, must be fresh in the recollection of 
every military man who participated in the events of. 
those periods. The army is now well and promptly 
supplied, and the faithful officer atthe head of the 
Subsistence Department has established a system of 
purchasing, of issuing, and of responsibility, which,. 
while it insures this result, guards the public in-. 
terest against loss and imposition as far as a business 
necessarily so extended permits. During the fifteen 
years in which this department has been in operation 
more than five millions and a half of dollars have 
beenexpended under its direction, and the whole 
loss which has been incurred by the defaleation of 
its officers, does not amount to 16,000 dollars. 
I consider that the time has arrived when the pre~ 
sent arrangement should be rendered permanent, and 
I therefore present the subject with that view to your 
notice; and I also beg leave to suggest that the com- 
pensation of the clerks in the office should be inoreas- 
ed. Itis now lower than the average amount allow- 
ed in other public offices, and less than is due to their 
labor and responsibility. 

The report of the Visiters appointed to examine the 
Military Academy, shows that the institution is in a 
prosperous condition, and is fulfilling the duties‘com. 
mitted to it, in the education of the young men destin- 
ed for the military service ofthe country. The sug- 
gestions made by the Visiters, for the improvement 
of this national school, are the result of a careful 
examination, and coming, as they do, from a body 
of able and impartial citizens, are entitled to muck 
consideration. They appear to me just in them- 
selves, and promising, in the event of their ~deption 
salutary consequences to the institution. 

There is one subject which I feel particularly 
desirous of placing before you. The situation 
of teacher of drawing corresponds wither with the 
nature and importance of the duties required of that 
officer, nor with the professional merit of the dis- 
tinguished artist who has relinquished the fair pros- 
pecis held out to him in a foreign country, to accept 
it. The art itself is highly important to military 
men, and its acquisitienis essential to a respectable 
standing at the academy. It is very desirable 
that the instructor should unite in his person 
those high qualifications, natural and acquired, 
which have in all ages been the lot of those whe 
kave attained eminence in the art, and which have 
placed it among those pnreuits ‘that are. at once the 
cause and the effect of advanced improvement in 
society. I respectfully recommend that this officer 
be pluced inthe same situation as the professors et 
the academy, and I cannot but believe that euch a 
measure would not only be just in itself, but would 
be a proper tribute of respect to the liberal arte, and 
a proper notice of 6ne whose professional talents 
and success have been honorable to this country. 

I have had the honor, therefore, to submit 10 your 





consideration my views in relation to brevet commis: 
sions in the army, and I am induced; as an act of 
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justice to those entitled tothem, again to present the 
subjact. If no new legislation is contemplated, nor 
any action of the Senate which shall change the 
principle or practice heretofore prevalent, ng objec- 
tions Oecur to me to delay any longer those pro- 
motions. The officers have earned them by length 
of service agreeably te the established usage ; and 
to make a discrimination, Without any previous de- 
claration, so as to exclude from this advantage those 
who are at this time entitled to it, does not seem 
called for by the exigency of any cireumstarce con- 
nected with this subject; and, in fact, there are no 
very obvious reasons occurring to me, why these 
professional honors which, in common cases, make 
no demand upon the Treasury,- but serve to foster 
those professional feelings which give elevation 
tothe military character, should not be granted as 
they have heretofore been. Under ordinary eircum- 
stances, they would produce no practical operation, 
either with relation to emolument or commaad.— 
When they should do either, it'would be’ precisely 
when their value would be enhanced by the very 
state of things produciag this change in their opera- 
tion; when the greater experience of the brevet of- 
ficer would entitle him to an enlarged command, and 
to a corresponding rank over those, Whether in the 
regular army or the militia, whose qualifications, so 
far as these depend upon service, are less than his. 

The attention of the army has been frequently 
drawn toa project for the establishment of a fund for 
the support of invalid officers, and of the widows and 
children-of such as may die in the service. The 
object is a commendable one, and as the only aid ex- 
pected of the Government is such legislative provi. 
sion as may be necessary to give effect to the mea- 
sure, in conformity to the general views of the offi- 
cers of the army, it is certainly entitled to the favor- 
able regard of the Government. A moderate and 
stated deduction from the pay of each officer would 
create a fund which would afford essential relief to 
many who otherwise would be exposed to want and 
penury, and might soothe the declining years of mer- 
itorious officers who may have necessarily expended, 
in the maintenance of their families, the whole allow- 
ance made to them by law, and who, without such an 
arrangement, would leok forward with anxiety to the 
future. Whatever plan may be ultimately adopted, 
a legel erganization is essential to its operation and 
success; and as the funds will be provided by the 
officers themselves, and for their own advantage, the 
administration will no doubt be committed to them, 
to be exercised by such persons, and im such manner, 
as they may direct. The considerations connected 
with this measure are so obviously just, and in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of prudence and humani- 
ty, that I trust they will be favorably considered. 

And I also feel it my duty to bring before you-a 
kindred subject connected with the rank and file of 
the army, and having for its object a provision for the 
superannuated soldiers. In our service, as at pre- 
sent organized, a soldier can only be retained as 
long as his physical powers are sufficient to enable 
him to perform the duties required of him. When 
his constitution fails, unless it is the result ‘ of disa- 
bility, incurred in the line of his duty,” he is dis- 
charged without any provision for his support, and 
generally, from the habits of his life, without the 
disposition, and too often the power, to labor for the 
means of support. He is then thrown upon the 
charity of the community, after’ devoting the best 
part of his life to the service of his country. 

This result may be easily obviated without expense 
to the Government, and an ample provision made for 
those discharged soldiers who are unable to procure 
the means of support The principle which has been 
long and wisely applied to the navy, may be safely 
applied te the army. An inconsiderable deduction 
from the pay of each soldier would go far towards 
the creation of a fund for this purpose; and if this 
deduction were to commence with those who might 
enlist after the passage of the law, there could be no 
objections on account of the previous engagements 
formed with the soldiere. And there are three aux- 
iliary sources of revenue which may be applied to- 
wards the former object. 

These are, fines assessed by courts martial. 

The pay due to soldiers whe may die witheut 
leaving any heire to claim it. 

A proportion of the post fund, which is principal. 
ly derived from a tax upon sutlers. 
_ It is believed that the means which may be real- 
ized agreeably to this suggestion, would be found 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance of this class 
of persons, whose condition is now so hopeless, and 
so unsuited to the character of the Government and 





the feelings of the community. 


The experience of every year adds to th ie. 
tion, that the sooner the fs pret 


dians remaining east o 
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the Mississippi, migrate to the region west of that 
river, the sooner will taey be relieved from the em- 
barrassments of their present position, and placed in 
a situation where they may physically and morally. 
improve, and look forward to a prosperous and per- 
manent destiny. All the reports which reach the 
department upon this subject, concur in the repre- 
sentation, that the emigrants already there are cem- 
fortable and contented ; that the region assigned to 
them is fertile, salubrious, and as exiensive as they 
and their descendants, for many generations can re- 
quire. They are making improvements, and erect- 
ing dwellings, and are evidently laying the founda- 
tion of a social system which, it is to be hoped, will 
afford them security and prosperity. As a striking 
proof of their improvement, and of the quantity ol 
previsions raised among them, it may be stated, that 
one of the contracts for furnishing provisions has 
been taken by a Choctaw, who is. said to have a sup- 
ply of his own amply sufficient to enable him to 
meet his engagement. It is fortunate for the Indians 
themselves, and for the great cause of humanity, 
that the efforts of the Government to persuade them 
peaceably and voluntarily to remove, are every year 
crowned with more and more success. Since the 
last annual report from this department, the condi- 
tional arrangement made by the Seminoles for their 
emigration, has heen rendered absolute by a person. 
al inspection of the country proposed for their resi- 
dence. They have examined, and are satisfied with 
it, andif the treaty should be ratified by the Senate, 
they will soon leave the Territory of Florida. An 
arrangement has also been made with the separate 
bands in that territory, by which they have agreed to 
emigrate, and thus provision has been made for the 
removal of the whole Indian population from Florida. 

The treaty with the Chickasaws has terminated 
all difficulties with that tribe. It is understoed that 
the exploring party provided for in that instrument 
are about to commence their journey with a view to 
select a residence west of the Mississippi. If they 
succeed, they will remeve within the period limited. 
If they do not, and choose to remain, they will be- 
come, with their own consent, citizens of Mississip- 
pi, and will occupy, as absolute owners, the several 
tracts of land assigned to them. 

The ebligations assumed by the United States in 
the treaty with the Choctaws, for the removal of 
those Indians, have been fulfilled. From the reports 
which have been made to the department, it appe ars 
that about fifteen thousand individuals of this tTibe 
have been removed. A'party, estimated to contain 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand persons, have 
changed their usual place of residence in Alabama, 
and have declined accompanying the other Indians 
in their emigration. It is believed that this party is 
composed principally of the worst portion of the 
tribe, and that they intend to hang upon the white 
settlements, in order to indulge the vicious habits 
they have acquired. As the Government has scru- 
pulously fulfilled its engagements with these people, 
which terminate this year, and as every exertion has 
been made by the proper agents to induce them to 
remove, nothing remains but to leave them to the 
results of their own experience. It cannot be long 
before they will fee! the necessity of rejoining the 
great body of the tribe. 

Satisfied as you have been, that the very exist- 
ence of the Creeks in Alabama required their esta. 
blishment in the country west of the Mississippi, 
where so many-of their tribe already reside, you 
have not hesitated to embrace every opportunity 
which offered of aceomplishing this object. Instrue- 
tions have been three times given to ascertain their 
views, and to endeavor to persuade them to acqui- 
esce in thiscourse. The twe first attempts proved 
unsuceessful, the result of the last is unknown.— 
Independent of the general reasons arising out of 
our Indian relations, which operated to. induce 
these efforts, the peculiar state of things among 
these Indians, and a strong desireto remove the dif- 
ficulties connected with thém, had mueh influence in 
directing the negotiations. 

The Sacs and Foxes have quietly removed to the 
region assigned to them, and the Winnebugoes have 
left the country upon Rock fiver, agreeably to the 
stipulations of the treaty with them, and direet 
across the Mississippi, to their lands north of the 
Ouisconsin. : 

Treaties have been formed with the Pottawatta- 
mies, Chippewas, and Ottawas, claiming the district 
on the .west side of Lake Michigan, south of Green 
Bay and north of Chicagy, for its cessien to the Um- 
ted States aud with the Pottawattamies of the penin- 
sula of Michigan for the relinquishment of their re- 
servation south of Grand river. “ 





With the exception, therefore, ef the Miamies in 


\limited periods, and upon s : a 
them adequate subsistence, and the means of esta- 
blishing themselves comfortably in their néw resi- — 


Upper Sandusky, in Ohio, and of scattered p = 
of the Ottawas and Chippewas in the ) 

Michigan, north of Grand river and of Saganaw 
bay, probably not exeecding altogether five 
sand individuals, the whole ar ee ‘the 
and cast of the Mississippi, includi e' 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the Territory of 
chigan as far as the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, 
been cleared of the embarassments of Indian 
tions; and the Indians themselves have either 
ready emigrated, or have stipulated to do so ¥ 


dence, unless, indeed, the aid and efforts of the Go. 
vernment are rendered useless by their habitual in- 
dolence and improvidence. The Cherokees oceup 
ing portions of land in Georgia, Alabama, North. 
Carolina, and Tennessee, and probably not exce 
ing eleven. thousand persons, are the only 
south of the Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, 






with 


emigration, or for a change of political relations.— 
It is to be regretted that the same causes which have 
heretofore prevented an ajustment of the difficalties 
of that tribe, and their removal west, yet continue to 


are no doubt principally to be traced te the ascendan- 

cy of particuler individuals, and to their desire to” 
retain political influence and power. Itis expected 
that about five hundred of these Indians will remove 


then. remaining east of the Mississippi, will be, 
agreeably to previous computations, about ten thou- 
sand five hundred. 
The commissioners west of the Mississippi sre en- 
gaged in the execution of the duties connected with 
our Indian relations in that quarter. They have suc- 
ceeded in arranging satisfactorily the disputed ques. 
tion’ of boundaries between the Creek and Chero. 
kees, which has, for some time, occasioned much 
embarrassment. They have also formed treaties 
with the Creeks,- the Cherokees, the Senecas and 
Shawnees, the Quapaws and the Seminoles, of Flo. 
rida, by which all matters connected with thesé 
tribes have been satisfactorily adjusted. Their la. 
bors will be now directed to the other subjetts indi. 
cated in their instructions, and which are important to 
a permanent arrangement of the various questions 
arising out of a new state of things which willbe 
created in that region. Among thesa, one of the 


intercourse of the various tribes, indigenous and émi-._. 


by which their own internal government can be safe. _ 
ly administered by themselves, and a general super. . 
intending autherity exercised by the United States, so 
far as may be necessary te restrain hostilities 

them, and incursions into our borders. Until such’ 
system is adopted, it is evident that the condition of 
thoseIndians cannot be secure, nor will the obligations. 
imposed upon the Government be fulfilled. e task 
requires an intimate knowledge of the local cireum- 
stances of the tribes of that region and of the country 
they inhabit, and a practical acquaintance with Indian 
habits, feelings, and modes of life. I trust the co 
missioners will be able to report a plan which will 


with solicitude the course of this matter, and which. 
will eventually secure the prosperity of the Indians, 
As it is probable, however, that this cannot be-effect.. 
ed within the time limited for the duties of the cem~ 
missioners, I would respectfully suggest the p 
ty of their term of service being prolonged the 
close of the next year. Sass lat 
There have been presented for allowanee under 
the pension act of 7th June, 1832, thirty thodsand, 
six hundred claims. The whole of these have bee 
examined, and either admitted, rejected, or red 
to the parties for supplementary action. Twenty-. 
three thousand four hundred and thirty-eight certi ih 
cates have been issued, eleven hundred and eleven 
claims have been rejected, three hund turnes 
cases are in tae office awaiting er undergoing 
aminaiion, thirteen hundred and fifty-one, whic 
incomplete in their proofs, are suspended till | 
are furnished, and four. thousand four hui 
twenty-five are in the hands of the parties for: 
tional evidence or authentication, or in transitu b 
tween them and the office. x 
It is creditable to the. the industry and éfficienc: 
of the Pension Office, that sueh a mass of busit 
should have been performed within the period wi 
has elapsed siace the passage of the abuve law,. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
obedient servant, Lewis | 












the State of Indiana, of a band of the Wyaudots at 
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To the President of the United States. 


whom an arrangement has not been made, either for _ 
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defeat the effurts of the Government. These causes _ 


west this season, and the residue of the Cherokees, . 


most interesting is a practical plan for regulating the © 


grant, one with another, and with the United States, — 
and for the establishment of some general principles — 


fulfil the expectation of those whe have observed ° 


terms as will ensure 
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icenabeeompaly Navy Department, 
esident of the United vey 
®ubmitiing to your consideration a review 
ration of the Naval Branch of the pub- 
i the past year, I would first invite 
ttention to its administration in this place. 
By ep organization of the Nayy Depart. 
in Manner eriginally established by Con- 
soa Ri drone, since made by the addition of 
‘Board, have, with the several clerks now al. 
ed, furnished a sufficient number of persons for 
ble discharge of all ordinary duties imme- 
diately connected with this office. So far as my 
knowledge extends, those duties have generally been 
performed with promptitude and accuracy. But 
seme changes in the present laws respecting them, 
would probably prove beneficial. Though the num. 
ber of clerks, and the aggregate amount of salary 
paid to them are deemed sufficient, yet more sub. 
stantial justice could be enforced, if that amount 
were 80 appropriated as to permit the department to 
divide it, in conformity to the usefulness of their re- 
ve Chen It has ogee that some of 
h, receiving large salaries, perform no greater or 
jew difficult rote than those receiving less pay ; 
and no power exists here to equalize their compen- 
gation, except by an occasional transfer of duties, 
not always convenient, apprupriate, or useful. 
A different arrangement of the Navy Board, has, 
for afew years, been a subject of consideration by 
] s. The board itself, and the head of this 
department, once united in recommending such a 
change as to apportion its ordinary business among 
the several members with a view to greater conve- 
nience, despatch, ‘and responsibility. “This could 
be accomplished without any material increase ot 
expense; and it seems on many accounts very desi- 
rable. The reasons for the change have been so fully 
detailed in former reports, as not to need, at this 
time, further, explanation. 
re might be some useful alterations connected 
with the administration of the naval branch of the ser- 
vice in the office of the Fourth Auditor, whose du- 
ties, though nominally belonging to the Treasury De- 
partment, are intimately allied with, and very essen- 
tial in most of, the operations of the navy. The great 
amount ef property, which is in charge of this depart- 
went, and which is yearly increasing, seems to re- 
quire that a regular account of it should be opened 
in that office, and kept in such manner as to insure 
safety and responsibility. In another particular, im- 
provement could be made. The old balances on his 
books, due from defaulters who were once in the na. 
val service, are large; and though few such balances 
have occurred lately, yet the collectiorof all of them 
would doubtless be promoted, if it were devolved up. 
on him, as the person who, from his official station, 
is best acquainted with the situation of the claims, and 
the méansof payment possessed by the dehtors, and 
who could act with most promptitude in securing the 








‘Auxiliary to ti central administration of the naval 
service, the inspection of our ordnance was, a few 
fe since, assigned to an officer of rank residing 

in this neighborhood, and authorized to receive the 
useal extra allowances while engaged in actual duty. 
His employment during the past season has been 
much extended, having embraced the inspection of 
all our ordnance and ordnance stores in depot of all 
the naval stations. The result, it is hoped, may prove 
highly beneficial in our future operations. Under a 
- similar arrangement, the custody and correction, as 
Well as Dccasionally the purehase of charts, chrono- 
meters, compasses, and nautical instruments gene- 
rally, were devolved on two intelligent officers sta- 
tioned at this place. The system has worked favor- 
ably, and the small increase of expense attending it 
has been amply repaid in the better preservation and 
quality of those articles, and in the probable increase 
of safety to our vessels afloat, and to the lives of their 
tlant officers'and crews, A specific estimate for 

the purchase and maintenance of lithographic press 
18 submitted as a means of saving, under charge of 
these officers, still more to the public in the procure- 
ment of charts, circulars, and blank forms, of such 
kinds as are employed, not only in this office, but at 
the several yards, and on board vessels in commis. 
sion. (A.) Its various conveniences and usefulness 
in other respects, and eepecially in the drawings and 
plane conneeted with the survey of dur coast now in 
po Aan are more particularly detailed in the reports 
. (B. 1 and 2.) To prevent any nominal or 

real iacrease of appropriations in consequence of the 
purchase of this press, it will bé seen in the general 
estimates: a eorrespending, or, indeed, a larger 
reduction has been made in what is asked for the 








ent appropriations for this office, and 

r the service, and out of which appropriations’ 
most of the above articles are now provided. 

It was formerly recommended to organize at this 
place a Naval Medical Bureau, and a bill is now on 
the files of Congress reported for that purpose. As 
that bill was not finally disposed of, Idid not deem it 
proper to adopt ary different system for attaining, in 
a different manner, most of the benefits expected to 
be accomplished by that measure. But if nothing be 
done during the ensuing session of Congress, regulat- 
ing this subject, itis intended, under our present laws, 
that one of the older surgeons, in connexion with 
other services either at the barracks or navy.yard in 
this city, shall be detailed and employed in perform. 
ing many of the duties contemplated for a surgeon 
general. 

The whole expenses the past year, forall persons 
situated here, and belonging to the administration of 
this department, as well as the expenses for the care 
and repair of our furniture, buildings, and the grounds 
appurtenant, were about $48,000. This amount, | 
trust, will be thought to bear a favorable comparison 
with the same class of expenses at former periods, 
or in other similar establishments, when the large 
increase and extent of duties at this place are duly 
considered. 

Passing from the central administration of this de- 
partment to that of the persons cennected with its oper- 
ations elsewhere, | would next submit,to your conside-- 
ration a few remarks on the situation of such of those 
persons as fill official stations, but are not technical- 
ly denominated naval officers. They area large 
and useful class, belonging to what may be consider- 
ed our civil list; and consist of agents, storekeepers, 
constructors, builders, schoulmasters, secretaries to 
commanders, clerks of yards, engineers, live oak 
superintendents ; and some others attached to sta- 
tions and hospitals. 

In an establishment growing like the navy, in a few 
years from so small a beginning to its comparatively 
great size at the close of the late war, and at 
the présent moment, it was perhaps unavoid- 
able that many measures and appointments, consid- 
ered as incidental to other important cbjects 
expressly authorized, sheuld be left to tke dis- 
cretion of the department. Inthis way, most of the 
above persons have been employed and paid, usually 
by virtue of eatimates-and general appropriations, 
without any specific provision in any act of Congress 
regulating the manner of their appointment, or the 
amount of their’compensation. Indeed, a system 
similar in some respects has been extended to others; 
as the only limit which now exists tothe number of 
every class of naval officers is the same discretion, 
restrained solely by estimates and appropriations, 
and by the confirmation required ‘from the Senate in 
the case of commissioned officers. ‘These practices 
have not, in my opinion, been the safest; though 
the custom of this department to submit to Congress, 
through the Executive and otherwise, full communi- 
cations ef its'doings in relation to most of these 
subjects, enables the Government to exercise 
any ‘control deemed necessary over any sup- 
posed abuse. My awndesire has been, whenever 
convenient and practicable, te impose still further 
limits on that discretion. With this view, on a for. 
mer eccasion, the estimates for the contingent ap- 
propriations were made by me more specific, and 
settled rules of allewances and cempensation, in 
mest cases, were established or collected, and then 
digested and published. The revisionof our whole 
naval regulations by the board heretofore appointed 
for that purpose, will, when finished and adopted, 
probably introduce greater system and certainty in 
telation tosome of these matters. But it still de. 
serves consideration, whether additional legal pro- 
vision might not judiciously be made concerning the 
appointment and wages of some of the classes be- 
fore named. All the persons on the civil list now 
under consideration, ate believed to have condueted, 
during the past year, with fidelity to their duties. 
The only essential changes in relation to them have 
been the following. There hasbeen a discontinu- 
ance of two naval. constructors, whose services 
were-no lenger needed ; andjnew and more econe. 
mical arrangements have been made as te the duties 
of some of our agents and storekeepers abroad.— 
The few live oak agents, appoint-d for certain dis. 
tricts, who remained in office last December, have 
been dispensed with ; and no salary is now paying on 
that account, except to one persen, in tempo-ary 
employ for a few months, in the examination of an 
unfinished district. In some cases in which we 
have had warranted officers competent to perform 
the labors assigned to persons belonging to civil 
life, and hired at some of the yards, it has been 
deemed sound economy to order.the former upon 
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ree duty, and to diseontinue the services of the 
atter. 

It has not been feund necessary to select a perma.’ 
nent engineer ; as the superintendents of the dry 
docks, and of the erection of the hospitals, have been’ 
able for the present to perform such duties as. woald 
have been required of him. But the additional schoel- 
masters authorized at the last session have been em. 
ployed; and, it is hoped, with increased benefit to 
the elass of younger officers. A general ordér has 
recently been issued with a view to improve the edu 
cation of these officers, by requiring all midshipmen, 
whether passed or not, after suitable relaxation un. 
der leaves of absence, to attend on one of the naval 
schools for further instruction in the studies, and pro. 
ficiency in the duties, belonging to their profession. 
[t is intended to employ them not only in appropriate 
reading, nautical observations, and recitations, but in 
forming a more practicable acquaintance with the se. 
veral materials used in the construction and equip- 
ment of vessels, and with the manner of preserving 
them, and of applying them ia building and repairs. 
A due portion of their leisure will also be devoted to 
the performance of such services connected with our 
most important naval stations where the schools are 
established, as ‘will be useful to the public, and at 
the same time advance them in a more thorough 
knowledge of the active duties which may soon de- 
volve on them in higher and more responsible situa- 
tions. 

Excepting these variations, the civil establish- 
ments at the yards, and abroad, have not been mate. 
rially altered during the year. It will be seen that 
the whole expenses of the persons connected with 
them have been considerably reduced, and are now 
annually about $130,000. This does not include 
the wages of ordinary laborers; as these are more 
properly charged, according to their employment, 
under other heads, which will hereatter be consider. 
ed—such, for example, as repairs of vessels, im- 
provements at yards, or building of hospitals. 

The only material change proposed in the eivil 
list for the ensuing year, isa small addition to the 
very low compensation of some of the clerks at a 
few of the yards, 

The remaining persons belonging to the naval es- 
tablishment are the various officers and seamen of 
the navy. The general conduct of these the past 
year has beon highly commendable. The very small 
number of courts martial, itis believed, has arisen 
from an improving spirit of harmony in the service, 
and from a mild, but firm and wniform system of dis- 
cipline. Seldom has the health enjoyed on every 
station been better; and the superior conditien of the 
medical corps, as well as of the hospitals, exer- 
cises on this subject a very salutary influence. 

The number of officers in the different classes has 
generally been kept within the estima‘es. It is pro. 
posed to continue the number much as it now exists. 
There are now quite as many captains and surgeons 
as can be usefully employed; the former having been 
increased about 1.3d, and the latter 1.4th, during 
the last ten years. There are somewhat mere lieu. 
tenants and midshipmen than might be deemed indis- 
pensable; the former within that time having been 
increased about one half, and the latter one-fourth : 
though, in making this comparison, it is proper to 
state that, previous to 1824, all these classes had oc- 
casionally been more numerous than they were at 
that period. But, in relation to the two last classes, 
no reduction from the estimates of last year is con. 
templated. It is considered that, on a peace estab- 
lishment, they ought to possess-ample and valuable 
materials for any sudden or large increase of the 
higher classes, which any national emergency may 
at any time require ; whilst nothing is found to prove 
mere injurious to older officers than to be placed in 
a condition where no further incentives to improve. 
ment, by anticipated promotion, exist, and where the 
classes they already fill contain so large a number as 
to permit many years to elapse without the possibili- 
ty of putting them all on active duty, unless at the ex- 

ense, incervenience, and injury, of more frequent 
Panese of the superior officers in stations and squad- 
rons, than the public interests appear to justify. 

The whole number of naval officers at this time 
including those under warrants.as well as commis. 
sions, is about one thousand; and our whole annual 
expenses, of every kind, for their maintenance, is 
about $850,000, or an average about $850 for each 
officers These expenses have not been increased 
during the last ten years, except what has been 
caused by the: addition before mentioned to the num. 
bers of some classes of officers, and the augmenta. 
tion in pay in 1827 to passed midshipmen, in 1828 to 
surgeons and their assistants, and in 1830 to lieuten- 
nants. In the meantime, of late years, more useless 





officers have been placed on half pay, and some large 
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allowances, reduced, - But no further essential re. 
ductions in these particulars can, in my opinion, be 
effected without injury either to individual officers, 
or to the naval service. Whatever has been accom- 
plished by myself on this subject, and on the require- 
ment of a more equal portion of laborious duty from 
all officers of similar rank aad date who were not 
invalids, has often caused to me much pain ; but it 
has been prompted ‘by a strong sense of the equal 
justice due to the officers themselves, and of the 
manifest propriety in this departmont of seeing that 


difficulties which have so long existed under that 
head. It will, however, be cunsidered my duty, the 
ensuing year, to investigate, and attempt to adjust 
them, if not otherwise provided for. The commu. 
tation of the whiskey part of tie ration, while the 
marines are at sea, has been extended to this corps; 
and the army regulation, entirely abolishing that 
part, has been applied to their rations on shore. 
The whole expenses of the corps, independent of 


coasts of 
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c Portugal and Africa, and 
islands, extending our cruises into vari 
the Indian ocean, and making the West 
ron act somewhat asa home 

a portion of it to visit twice of our 
Atlantic ports. By properly regulating these visita; 
much exposure in the two most 
“to” 
parts of their crews and exchange officers, 








Ut 
: dangerous months in 
a tropical climate is avoided, and great facilities are. = 
jobtained to furnish’ necessaty eu 


Bor 


aswell 


the erection of barracks and officers’ quarters, are||as to have nearer at hand, during those visite, vessels ~~ 
yearly about $190,000. The expenditures for such||in commission, which, if any emergency should oes” 

erections, on an average for the last ten years, have!icur, may be despatched at once on any distant or © 
been about $5,000, annually. The quarters author-||/important service. Efforts haye been made to te.*°* 


all those-under its administration perform services 
for the public, when practicable, in some degree pro- 
portionate to the compensation they receive. 
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It is hoped that 1 may not be deemed importunate, 
if, once more urging on your attention a topic far 
more gratefal to my oolings: I have long entertained 
a decided opinion that the compensation to some 
classes of officers ouglit to be increased. It is cer- 
tain that more equal justice would be awarded to all. 
that services at sea could more easily be obtained, 
that greater cheerfulness and alacrity in the perfor- 
mance of duty would be evinced, and a higher grade 
of qualifications in some subordinate stations could 
be commanded, if the whole subject ot pay was re- 
vised, and the compensation graduated in a fairer 
proportion among different ranks in‘the navy, and to 
similar ranks ia the army ; and if there was provision 
made for a larger and marked discrimination be- 
tween duty afloat and leave of absence, or waiting 
orders, on shore. Such a discrimination formed a 
prominent feature in the act of Congtess passed 
April 21st, 1806, and which regulates pay as now 
established: But that discrimination, amounting to 
one half of the whole pay, was virtually abolished 
by a rule of this department in 1819. During the 
continuance of the small compensation to some 
classes of officers, and after so long a practice under 
that rule, with the yearly sanction of Congress by 
means of the estimates and corresponding appro. 
priations in conformity to the rule, I have not felt at 
liberty to alterit. Further details on this subject at 
this time are not deemed necessary, as they have 
fully and recently been laid before you in a special 
report from this department on a resolution of the 
Senate passed at the last session of Congress. 

The whole number of seamen in the Navy, in. 
cluding all the different grades, does not vary much 
from five thousund; and the annual expenses of their 
pay, rations, and enlistment, are not far from $1,130. 
000, or, on an average, about $226 for each seaman. 
These expenses are small, and indicate great pepu- 
larity in the service when we advert not enly to our 
facility in obtuining good seamen, but to the high 
rate of wages the past year in merchant vessels, 
and to the great eost of this class of persons in the 
navies of some countries, where labor is generally 
much’ lower than in the United States. These ex. 
penses have not been increased the last ten years, 
except by an augmentation of about one-third in the 
whole number of seamen, arising chiefly frem an 
increase of our force in commission. The comple. 
ment of men to each vessel might advantageously in 
some respects be lessened, and the whole expenses 
on account of them be thus reduced, were it not 
considered of vital importance in so small a navy 
to have all our ships afloat as perfect as possible in 
every particular conducive to their efficiency, and to 
the reputation of the Government. It is expected 
that a laudable pride will then be felt and encour. 
aged by all connected with the service, on a compa. 
rison of the condition of our own ships with those 
of other nations, and that the moral force of our 
navy—as a model for a larger one when wanted—as 
likely to vindicate its country’s rights and honor in 
war, and protect its commerce in peace—will always 
be much greater with a small number of vessels 
afloat, built of the best materials and in the best 
manner, supplied with the most approved equipments, 
commanded by well educated and well disciplined 
officers, and navigated by full crews o { hardy and 
contented seamen, with the whole ready on any 


emergeney for immediate and efficient action— 


than with double the number of vessels half manned, 
and in other respects defectively provided. Every 
improvement in our materials, whether timber, cord- 
age, or eannon—in our yards, docks, or harbors—in 
our hospitals or asylums—will add strength to this’ 
moral force, and better prepare us for any future 
conflict in which the violence or injustice of other 
nations may involve us. © 

In connexion with this part of the service, it is 
deemed proper to present some remarks concerning 
the condition of the Marine Corps. The subject of 
its allowances, in addition to pay, was not specially 
notieed by Congress the last year; though, in that 
way, it has of late been customary to regulate them. 
But, under a belief that the omission probably arose 





ized at Philadelphia have deen completed; but the 
comfort and proper accommodation of the men re- 
quire new barracks at New York. The estimates 
for this purpose, and for the support of this corps, 
are herewith submitted. (C, 1 & 2.) 

The examination of the state of the pensioners 
upon the Navy~Pension Fund, us those enjoying its 
privileges, have been, or now are, in the service, or 
were connected with those once in it, may also be 
deemed to eome properly under the head of persons 
attached to the navy. Though the annual expendi- 
tures from that fund are about $33,000, yet the fund 
itself did not spring from the public Treasury, excep: 
as derived from prizes captured by our public vessels. 
It was not till lately that its disbursements were class- 
ed with the navy expenditures; and now the only year- 
ly expense this fund and its administration here im- 
pose on the Treasury, is the portion of time they 
occupy of the head of this department, and of one 
clerk. Its annual income now exceeds the annual 
expenses about $20,000, and during the past year, 
rules have been prepared, and the benefits of this 
surplus extended, as originally contemplated by the 
act of Congress creating the fund, so as to embrace 
those officers and seamen who, without being wound. 
ed, have, during long and faithful services, been 
visited by infirmities entitling them to relief. Five 
persons, coming under this description, have been 
added to the pension list, and are allowed suitable 
clothing, food, and medical attendance. The number 
of pensioners under this and the other previsions, is 
298. 

The condition of the privateer pensioners, placed 
under the exclusive administration of this depart- 
ment, has not egsentially changed during the year. 
The fund for their relief, like that for navy pension- 
ers, does not come fromthe public Treasury, and its 
management is no charge upon that Treasury, ex- 
cept inthe particulars before mentioned. As the 
whole of this fund was derived from captures by 
privateers, it has been deemed expedient to exhaust 
it in the support of those disabled, and of proper 
persens cennected with those, whose bravery and en- 
terprise made the captures. It has therefore become 
gredually reduced to $44,667. The annual charge 
on it at this time is about $3,000, exceeding consid- 
erably the annual income, and thus, in due time, car- 
rying into effect the original policy of the system 
For further particulars about these two funds refer- 
ence can be had to the annexed statement. (D, 1 to 
5.) 

On a review of the entire personal branch of our 
naval establishment, it will be seen that its annual 
cest, not including the marine corps, is about $2,000,. 
000; and, of that sum, about $1,964,000 is an an. 
nual charge onthe public Treasury. Considering 
the size and usefulness of the whole naval establish. 
ment, it is believed that this part of it,.at the pre- 
sent time, bears a judicious and economical propor. 
tion to the whole, except in the particulars heretofore 
enumerated. Should improvements be made in those 
particulars, I am satisfied that the number and com- 
pensation of the persons employed, both on the civil 
list and in the navy, , will be found to be suchas to 
ensure the due care and preservation of the public 
property, to‘furnish officers and men sufficient for 
the present protection of our commerce and rignts 
abroad, and to maintain among all classes a state of 
discipline and activity indispensable to efficiency in 
the ‘discharge of ordinary duties, and to a supply 
of suitable candidates for promotion in the extraor- 
dinary exigencies of the future. 

The deaths, dismissions,’ and resignations; in the 
service since my last report, may be seen in the ta- 
bles annexed. (E.F.G.) 

When we advert to the other subjects connected 
with the navy, and more especially to-what may be 
considered as belonging toits materials, it is deemed 
proper to notice first the employment and condition 
of our pablic vessels. .Those in commission have 
consisted of one ship ofthe liue, four frigates, eleven 
s'oops, and seven schooners.. They have been dis- 
tributéd, as usual, on four foreign stations, keeping up 








a greater intercourse than formerly with the western 


more than two years abroad. The Fairfield aad™ 
Vincennes have been sent to the Pacific to succeed. 
the Potomae and Falmouth; the Natehez and Onta. 
rio, to the Brazilian station in place of the Lexi 


the Mediterranean in place of the Concord, 
John Adams, and Brandywine, 


of the service of our seamen, much discohtent has 
been avoided, though this system has 


by having occasionally, for short periods, double sets 
of vessels afleat attached to the same station... But 
it has enabled us to perform our engagements faith. 


lar and constant force on each station for protection. 
At the same time, caution has been taken. te 

against am increase of our whole expenditures for 
the current year beyond.the appropriations connect. 
ed with this subject. : “a 


ciently employed ; and it gives. me great sati 
to state, that our commerce in all quarters of the 


from menaces, danger, or aciual violence. 
The estimates for the ensuing year are for the 
same amount ot force as was authorized the past 


ficiency for naval purposes during peace, with the 
soundest economy. Few will deem that foree either 


ceeds one hundred millions in imports, and almest an 
equal amount of exports, with vessels exposed in their. 
transportation of over half a million in tonnage, and 
probably twenty millions in value; and when it is 
remembered how much the security, not only ofthose— 


erews, and of other classes of our citizens resident 
in seme countries abroad, depends on our navy rg 


be well to reflect further, how safely that na 
bles us not only to send to new and the most 
markets, and thus te give increased value to the sur-. 
plus preceeds of our agriculture, mantfacteries, and 


duce to comfort, improvement er wealth, but 1 


our immense coasting trade ; how much our national 
reputation abroad is everywhere known and i 
ated by it; the: respect it inspires, the security it 


and how justly it may be apprehended that new per. 
ils will, ere long, await a portion of our trade, and the’ 
tranquillity of a part of our maritime frontier, from 
the operations of a new course of legislation ‘by 
some foreign powers cencerning ay por. 
tion of their population; and against which perils,” 
as well as against the ordinary aggressions and pi. 
racies in peace, and much of the depredations which? 
may threaten us in war, the navy, from the insular 
situation: of our country as-to mest of thé world, 
must always be regarded as our great safeguard. © ~ 
The facilities for examining and repa of-oor 
vessels have been much increased the past yedr by 
the completion, in most respects, of the two dty 
docks, and the expenses in refitting the classes of 
larger vessels will thereby becéme a 
The present policy of this department is to launch 
no more vessels of the same size with those-in op 
dinary, until the latter are worn out..- But.it is. p 
pésed to build frem time to time, and. 
stoeks till wanted, éueh new vessels. as Cy 
may autherize te be eonstraeted ; beeause, im. tha 
condition, their timber will improve rather than de 
cay, and the expense of taking eure of them will be 









This eourse has been adopted the past year 
Macedonian, now building. It is recommended, as 


i, Boston, 
In making these. 


changes so early as to prevent the expiration abroad... 


subjected the department to some additional expense, ., 


globe was probably never known. to be more free” 


actively and widely distributed. Onthis point itma — 


fisheries, and to obtain in return whatever may ¢on- 
what 


protection and enhanced worth it confers on most of | 


yields, and the weight it affords in all our claims of 
justice, and negotiations with semi-barbarous nations; 


and Warren; the Experiment to the West Indies in. 
place of the Shark; and the Shark and Delaware to:. 


All those squadrons have been actively and offi. , 


year, consisting of about 530 guns, and distributed in * 
such a proportion among vessels of every clase be. — 
longing to our service, as to eombine the greatest ef- — 


too large or extravagant, when it is considered that : 
our foreign commerce, exposed on the ocean, ex-— 


‘ 


vessels and their cargoes, but ef their numerous 


: 


\triffing compared with that of vessels, in ordinary ‘ 


lieve seasonably all our vessels whivh have been ~~ 


fully with their crews, and. to keep up a more regu... - 
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the t, bravest, and most. distinguished com. 
manders jn our naval service during the revolution. 
The estimates ala erehice of these are sub. 
mitted. (H.) Frames could not be bought for ves- 
sels of.these names under any existing laws ; and 
the timber, if procured and seasoned, whether soon 
set upor-not, would become more valuable, being 


sheltered under either our present excellent sheds|| 


or ship-houses, and live oak, ‘probably becoming 
scarcer and <léarer as our southern frontier iz cleared 
fer cultivation. . 

‘The vessels in ordinary and on the stocks, as well 
as the frames for others in depét, have all been ex. 
as.ined, and found to be in a good state of preserva- 
tiony except a few of those in ordinary. Some of 
them are defective by their long continuance afluat 
before’being covered, some by their great age, and 
30% @ by the original imperfection of their timber. 
Those uiworthy of being refitted are used at times 
for receiving ships; and the rest, as wanted, are 
placed in proper state to go into commission for the 
relief of other vessels returning from long cruises, 
and néeding extensive repairs. As vessels afloat 
grow older, their repairs must of necessity become 
more expensive. The cost of all repairs of all our 
vessels ihe past year has been about $580,000. Du. 
ring the last ten yoars, the repxirs have been, on an 
average, about $500,000 annually 


A table showing the vessels in eommission, with 
their commanders and stations, is submitted. (1.) The 
names and eondition of those in ordinary and on the 
stocks, may be seen in the documents annexed (K, 
1 and 2). Proceeding from the vessels to the mate. 
rials uséd in their construction and equipment, not 
much has occurred the past year deserving notice. 
Some additions of valuable and durable articles have 
been made to our various stores on hand at the time 
of my last annual report. All these stores, and es- 
pecially the timber in the docks and under sheds, 
are in good condition; and means have been taken to 
ascertain and supply any deficiency, in any article 
not perishable, which may be wanted for the build- 
ing and perfect equipment of every vessel on the 
stocks, and every frame in depét. As more timber 
may be needed, or thought proper to be purchased in 
adyance, our means for the supply ef live oak, it be. 
ing the most important species, have been fully inves. 
tigated and discussed in a special report-to Congress 
from this department during the last session. Re. 
ferring to that for detailed information-on this point, 
I ode only add, that subsequent examinations in 
seme of the then unfinished districts have fully con- 
firmed the impressions entertained concerning the 
great quantity of live oak timber on portions of the 
public lands in those districts. In respect to the other 
kinds of timber needed in ship building, the Govern. 
ment has madelittle public provision ; and doubts ex- 
ist whether it will be necessary to make any further 
public provision for its.growth or preservation while 
the prices continue so moderate, and the resources 
of the country in such timber are likely, for many 
years, to remain so very abundant. 


The erection of two new magazines, where none 


befure éxisted, is proposed the next season; and an} 


@stimate for that purpose is submitted. (L.) Con- 
nected’ with this, a thorough inspection has been 
made not only of our present ordnance stores, but, 
as previously mentioned, of all: our arms on hand, 
with a view to the sale of such as is defective or un- 

i » and to ‘the procurement of ‘what may be 
found necessary to produce uniformity, and the great. 
est power, in our future armaments. The usual sum 
of about $10,000 has been expended for the purchase 
of auch erdnance and ordnance stores as the current 
wants of ihe service required. Tho buying and ma. 
nefacture of iron tanks for allour vessels in com. 
mission.are in rapid progress under the late appro. 
priation for that purpose ; and should Congress sanc- 
tion the making of our own cordage as heretofore 
asked,.and.as now again proposed in the general 
estimates, the equipment of our vessels’ would soon 
become, throughout, all which the friends of the ser. 
vice could desire, for health, safety, efficiency, and 
national reputation. 


~ ‘After much deliberation, the department has be- 
come Convinced that the bui:ding or purchase of two 
stdre.ships tor the Pacific station, to be used in the 


tFansportation and the preservation there of supplies 
of ail’kinds, would promote sound econowy, and 
facrease‘the comforts of out seamen. An estimate 


for the procurement of one the ensuing year is sub. 
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the Cyane.; and the frame for another frigate, tobe 
the Paul Jones, in grateful memory of one of 
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given‘to pro-||mitted. M. mtn i pay. frei ior 
to be called * the||these Kd heavy duties tier or cn 


||landed or re-shipped, and large rent for store-houses. 
The duties are a burden from which we are almost 
entirely exonerated under similar circumstances in 
other quartersof the world. The proposed measure 
would relievo us from them as well as the other 
|\charges; and the store-ships, by going out and re- 
turning separately and alternately, would afford 
great facilities to exchange or bring home invalid 
officers and seamen, without incurring the expense 
of their passages in merchant vessels from so distant 
a station. 


‘The construction of two or three small steam bat- 
teries, for reasons heretofore recommended, is still 
deemed highly important to our future interests ; and 
too long delay in making further experiments, and 
in acquiring further science on this subject in our 
naval service, may, on the sudden occurrence of 
hostilities, place usin a position not alittle mortify- 
ing to our. pride, and hazardous to our welfare. 

The different navy yards are essential portions of 
our naval establishment, connected with its materi- 
als. The condition of most of them has been im. 
proved the past year either by new buildings for 
officers’ quarters, or new store-houses and timber 
sheds, or new wharves and other conveniences 


The two dry docks at the yards near Norfolk and 
Boston, having been successfully completed in all 
essential particulars, the details on that subject will 
be found in the report annexed, (N, 1, 2, and 3.) 
This report shows the whole expenditures the last 
year not only on that subject, but unall others, under 
the head of gradual improvement. From the great 
advantages already realized in the ease and rapidity 
of repairs in vessels at the yards where these dry 
‘docks are situated, Iam satisfied that others would 
be found very beneficial. Surveys were formerly 
had for two more—one at New-York, and one at 
Portsmouth—and a report in tavor of those two 
was once made and approved in the House of Rep. 
resentatives. Much canbe urged in favor of the for- 
mer place on account of its central position, and 
great resources for repairs, stores, seamen, and 
workmen; and of the latter place, on account of the 
low price of labor, small cost of constructing a dock, 
and the easy access.to it by vessels of all classes at 
all seasons of the year. But whether one or both, 
or neither, shall be selected at this time, is sub- 
mitted to the proper authorities on areview of the 
whole subject. It must be obvious that the relative 
importance of different stations must undergo changes, 
as the capacities of different. quarters of the country 
becomes more tully developed ; and that some places, 
now employed as naval depots; can be of very little 
use on the occurrence ‘of war, while the position ot 
others, when that event may happen, will greatly in- 
crease their usefulness. 


Among the new places which, on such occasion, 
if not earlier, the interests of the country may require 
the Government to occupy for naval purposes, will 
undoubtedly be Newport harbor on the north, and 
one or more positions on the long range of coast to 
the South between Norfolk and Pensacols. Wheth- 
er the last select on should be made near Charleston 
or Savannah, at Key West or the Dry Tortugas—- 
each of which possesses advantages for such purpos- 
es—can be better decided when the time and circum. 
stances occur rendering immediate action neces. 
sary. : 

The continuance of Pensacola as a naval station 
seems tome judisious. This opinion arises not only 
from its convenient position as to the whole Gulf of 
Mexico, but its proximity to the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Mobile rivers, whose great and grow- 
ing commerce is so amply entitled to the best pro- 
tection. In the depth and size of its bay, ia the ex. 
cellent defences of its mouth, in its healthy situation, 
in its easy access to all our vessels, except.of the 
two highest classes, Pensacola has no prominent 
rivalin that neighborhood. The cerrespondenee and 
documents annexed (O, 1 and 2) are submitted to aid 
lyourself and Congress to judge of the practicability 
and propfiety of deepening the entrance of the bay, 
so as to admit vessels of the largest class. This, it 
is supposed, can be effected at a small expense, cem- 
pared with the importance of such a measure to the 
tull operations of our navy an that eoast, and to the 
greater security and strength of our southern mari- 
time defences. : 

The exchange of lands at the yard near New York, 
authorized at the last séssion of Con ress, has been 
carried into effect. The cuntroverted elaim of the 
heirs of Mr. Harris to a part of the navy yard near 
Bostun, has once been laid before Congress ; and a 
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the commander of that station, as will be seen by 
the letter annexed, such course will be pursue 
in its detence as Congress may be pleased: to di- 
Some new pretensions have been set up to different 
pareels of land included in our possession and pur- 
chases at Norfolk; but their justice cannot be re. 
cognized on the facts knewr to the department, and 
those making them have been informed that no steps 
can be taken for their adjustment, unless, the parties 
previously obtain the sanction of Congress, or a 
judgment in their favor by the courts of law. 


The expenditures on all the ‘yards the last year, 
exclusive of the dry decks, but including houses, 
sheds, stores, wharves, enclosures, workshops, 
marine barracks, and incidental labor, have}; been 
about $360,000. ‘The expenditures on the dry 
docks are chargeable to a distinct appropriation tor 
gradual improvement, and were about $180,000. 
The other expenditures under the last head were 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dellars. (N, 1.) 
The estimates for the usual objects at the yards the 
ensuing year are about the average amount for the 
last two years. Besides those objects, they include 
an extra sum towards the erection ef rope-walks, in 
conformity with the plan adopted by Congress in 
1827; and yet the whole amount requested towards 
these and all other improvements, at all the yards, is 
only $354,000. 

Immediately connected with the subject of our 
yards, is that of our naval hospitals, and naval asy- 
lum. Under the appropriations lately made by Con. 
gress, new hospitals have been commenced near 
Pensacola, New York, and Boston, on retired and 
healthy sites, combining great convenience and beau- 

y- The plans of these have been formed on a scale 
suited only to the present wants of the service, but 
capable of easy and appropriate enlargement hereaf. 
ter, whenever our necessities may require it. An 
additional sum will be needed to finish them in the 
manner proposed, and to make further progressin the 
hospital before built at Norfolk. (Q) 
Such expenditures have been msde the past year 
on the latter, from the.general hospital fund, as could 
well be spared, and as the cemforts of its inmates 
seemed most urgently to demand. This is much 
larger than our present necessities ‘require ; and, 
therefore, it is not proposed to finish the whole in. 
teriorofit. But the exterior of this hospital is now 
chiefly completed, and it has become one of the most 
beautiful and useful public buildings helonging to the 
Government. The naval asylum at Philadelphia has 
been finished and partly furnished ; but it is much 
regretted that the department has not been able to 
obtain a cession of jurisdiction over it, without res. 
ervations that render the cession wholly nugatory. 
Besides retaining the usual power in the State to ex. 
ecute criminal and civil process, the reservations 
subject it to, and it is actually burthened by, the as. 
sessment of large taxes which are paid from the 
hard earnings of our seamen, and an unlimited right 
is retained to cut up the property by new strects.— 
Further efforts are now making by the department to 
obtain relief from these onerous taxes and liabilities, 
so disadvantagous, if not fatal, to the euesess of this 
public and charitable institution. Sheuld these ef. 
forts fail, all the correspondence and documents in 
the case will be submitted, in order that such legis. 
lation may be had as the whole circumstinces con- 
nected with the subject shall be thought to require. 
The general condition of the hospital fund may be 
seen in the statement before referred to. (D. 6.) 


The ordinary purchases of medicines and surgical 
instruments for use in hospitals and yards, and in 
vessels afloat, are included under a specific ap- 
propriation, and are about $35,000 yearly. The pay 
and subsistence of the surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons attached tuo the hospitals are provided for 
under the general appropriation for navy officers. 
The other annual expenses of our huspital establish- 
ment, ay CR of buildings, furniture, and repairs, 
are about $1,000. These are defrayed wholly from 
assessments on the seamen and officers. From the 
same quarter come all other resources for the estab- 
lishment, with the exception of such apprepriations 
as Congress have made from time to time to aid in 
erecting and furnishing buildings. These last ap- 
propriatiens heve been made but seldom, and have, 
within ten years, amounted to a sum which would 
be, on an average, about $22,150 annually ; and for 
the same purposes, during that period, the fund has 
furnished, from its annual increase and former ac- 
cumulations, about forty twe thousand annual- 
ly. Should Congress grant what is now asked, - 
more will probably not be wanted for many 














new aetion having been instituted by them against 


years. In immediate connexion with the yards 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS...» 


hospitals, and other real estate belonging to our na- 
val establishment, is the live oak plantation. Being 
situated enly seven miles irom our most southern 
yard, it hay the past year been placed under the 
same general superintendence. ‘I'he purchase of 
he land, and the cutting and remeval of the under- 
woed and common timber for about 200 acres of the 
plantation had been aceumplished before the charge 
of this department was placed in my hands. It 
seemed to me judicious in that state of things to at- 
attempt to preserve any benefits already attained, or 
fairly anticipated, by continuing to destroy a few 
years longer the annual growth of other wood inju- 


rious to the young live oak trees, to trim and train the);, 


thriftiest new ones appearing, and to employ merely 
the leisure of the hands so engaged in extending this 
prosess to more of the land. From 200 acres of 
land, and 22,000 live oak trees to which, in 1829, 
the above system had been applied, it has, since 
1831, been so continued and extended, that the 
nursery has become enlarged to 225 acres, and in- 
cludes over 60,000 trees. ‘The expense attending 
this has been about $1,200 a year: but should any 
considerable portion of the trees ever reach maturity, 
and attain a size suitable for ship building, the 
Government: will be amply repaid. As the trees 
grew larger, the annual expense concerning the 
game number will rapidly diminish. Doubts exist 
whether some of them, from the poverty of the soil, 
and their apparently dwarfish character, will ever 
attain a valuable size. But it is now too early for 
forming @ decisive opinion on the extent to which 
the operation ef these causes may affect the whole 
plantation, and, under existing circumstances, 
sound policy appears to require that the experi- 
ment, having gone so far, should be allowed a {ur- 
ther and full trial. ‘The nearness of the plantation 
to the Pensacola yard and to water transportation, 
enhances much the value of any timber it may pro- 
duce. Lately, I have not only placed this land un. 
der the general superintendence of the commander 
of that yard, but required his particular and constant 
vigitance over the livé oak reservations in all that 
region of country. The whole agencies heretofore 
connected with our live oak, have, as before sugges- 
ted, been discontinued ; all the districts, except small 
portions of two, having been explored as fully as is 
deemed useful till the surveys of the land inte town- 
ships and sections shall be completed. As fast as they 
may be completed, arrangements have been made 
for additional reservations of publie land on which 
live oak has been ascertained to abound, and the 
prospect of a sufficient-supply of that kind of tim. 
ber in future is flattering, if that on private lands, as 
these are wanted to be cleared for cultivation, be from 
time to time purchased at moderate prices, and placed 
in depat for the frames of vessels specially authori- 
zed or collected under the head of gradual improve- 
ment. On the whole subject I have so recently, and 
at such length, submitted to Congress the views of 
this department, that further observations here are 
not deemed necessary. (See report on live oak to 
House of Representatives, December 14, 1832.) 


Some miscellaneous matters connected with the 
navy deserve a brief notice. The usual attention 
has been bestowed on the suppression ef the slave 
trade. The colony of Liberia has been visited by 
the schooner Porpoise while in pursuit of a piratical 
vessel, and which vessel, it is gratifying to add, is 
supposed to have been since captured by a British 
brig, and her criminal career terminated near the is- 
Jand of St. Thomas, on the coast of Africa. Qne 
half of the usual appropriation on the subject of the 
slave trade will probably be sufficient for the ensuing 
year, as may be seen by the state of the account 
herewith submitted. (R)_ 


The renewal of an appropriation for the relief of 
Alexander Claxton, made in May, 1830, has become 
necessary, ia consequence of its having been trans- 
ferred te the surplus fuad before all the persons en- 
titled to it were able to procure the necessary 
vouchers, ‘ 

The proceedings of the board appointed, under a 
resalution of Congress, te revise the naval regula. 
tions, willbe soon remitted in a separate report. 

The survey of our sea coast having been placed in 
eharge of the Treasury Department, it ia net in sny 

ower, Officially, to state its progress; but officers 
ave been detailed, and all available facilities pro. 
vided, whenever the wishes of those supérintending 
the subject have been communicated. : 


_ Some expenses, under the contingent appropria- 
tion for enumerated objects, have not been included 
ander any of the amounts already mentioned, but 
they belong to courts martial, to pilotage of vessels, 





te transportation of materials, to the purchase o 


charts and books, and various other small items, 
forming an aggregate of about $80,000. 


On a review of the whole affairs of this depart- 
ment it appears that its expenditures onall naval sub- 
jects, the past year, have been somewhat less than) 
four millions of dollars. It willbe seen how this re- 
sult compares with former periods, by advertiag to 
the fact that, during the last twenty year’, thece ex- 
penditures, except during five years of that time, 
have never fallen so low as three millions; and, ex- 

ept during six years of that time, have never ex- 
ceeded four millions. : 

The whole estimates made the past year, for the 
general wants of what is. technically considered the 
navy, were only $3,176,766. Those for the year 
previous were $3,227,383. Those for the present 
year are $3,292,224, (S, 1 to 8.) But itis to be re- 
membered that, under the head of naval expendi- 
tures, besides what is paid from the: amount voted 
on the annuzl naval estimates, it is customary to 
class what is paid from half a million apprepiated 
for a term of years to gradual improvement almost 
$200 000 for the marine corps; the payments from 
the navy pension, hospital, and privateer pension 
funds, and several miscellaneous sums voted by Con- 
gress on motions, resolutions, and petitions ; and 
part of which sums, though charged under this head, 
have little or no concern with our naval establisb- 
ment. On the contrary, some of the expenses con. 
nected with the administration of the department, at 
this place, are included in the general appropriation 
bills for the support of Government, and are not usu- 
ally elassed under the head of naval expenditures. 


It is a high gratification to be able to state that, 
since 1827, nearly half a millien a year has been 
disbursed for gradual improvement ; that within ten 
years alarger number than formerly of seamen and 
officers, with increased pay te four classes of the 
latt-r, have been maintained; very great and valua- 
ble improvements, besides the dry docks, have been 
begun and accomplished at many of the yards, and 
our force in commission considerably augmented ; 
and yet that all our ordinary naval expenditures are, 
and probably can be kept, within four million of dol. 
lars annually. 


The smaller appropriations originally made for the 
navy served to maintain the few officers and seamen 
then employed, and sup;lied us with several fine ves- 
sels, four ef which are still in existence. The sub- 
sequent appropriations on a more extended scale, 
besides supporting the current expenses of our force 
in its infaney, furnished the purchase money for most 
of our present yards, and defrayed the expenses of 
brilliant hostilities with France, and afterwards with 
Tripoli; till a few years of comparative inactivity 
having ensued, the commencement and progress of 
the last war with England led to a great addition to 
the naval establishment, and to expenditures much 
larger than at present. The liberal appropriations 
that were continued for some years after that war, 
aided in laying a good foundation for the gradual 
inerease of the navy, and helped to build not only 
many of the vessels now in commission and ordinary, 
but most of those upon the stocks. The appropria- 
tions for some years past have been similar in 
amount, and have enabled the department to enlarge 
its policy, and widen the sphere of its operations.— 
Besides building some additional vessels, and de- 
fraying all the current expenses of an increased 
foree both personal and material, it has been able 
to erect hospitals to construct dry docks, to im 
prove, greatly, the old yards, to add and maintains a 
new one on our southern frontier, and to collect in 
depot a large amount of valuable stores as a part of 
the due preparation in peace for the various con. 
tingencies of war. With a caretul regard to system 
and economy, and with strict accountability in agents 
and efficers, this pelicy can long be pursued and ex- 
tended without making the ordinary annual demands 
for this branch of the service often exceed four 
milliens; and if, without easential changes by 
Congress, increasing our present expenses, and 
withaut any unforeseen and extraordinary wants, 
our fiscal operations can usually be confined with. 
in that amount yearly, it is confidently hoped the 
naval establishment will not be considered wasteful 
or burdensome beyend its benefits to the country. 

In disbursing between three and four millions the 
past year, it is not known that a single instance of 
any loss has occurred. f 

he balances on hand, unexpended, are about 
$1,000,000 ; but most of them will probably be want- 
ed to elose the different accounts, on all the different 
subjects, when finally adjusted. 
_ Connected with our finaneial concerns, ig ane other 
circumstance of urgent importance. The period of 




















time at whieh the aanual appropriations for this 
branch of the service are usually made, is a source 


of great inconvenience and injury. © 


The estimates and appropriations are knewn gen- 
erally not to extend beyond the eurrent year.” 


jsequently, it happens that, after the Ist of January, 








there is nothing on hand under some heads to 
the daily demands of the service, 
average, to $10,000 per day, unless a new 
ation has been made, or there happen to be 
lances of the former year not called for.” Un. 
der some heads, such balances always exist, be- 
cause some disbursements, by means of absence, 
distance,» and other causes, are not completed with. 
in the year. But they seldom exist under other 
impertant heads; and ought not to, if the accounts 
are seasonably settled, and the estimates Were ac 
curate, and the appropriations, as is usual,” con. 
formed - to the estimates. The power now vest- 
ed in the President to transfer a balance from 
one portion to another, is confined to certain 
classes .of claims. small in amount;; as to all 
others, no transfer can legally be made, and if no 
balance remain at the end of the year, amd the new 
naval appropriation bills have not passed, pay is 
entirely stopped, or the whole operations of this de. 
partment dependant on them are. suspended. Con. 
sidering how large a part of these operations, and 
of our expenditures, necessarily takes»place in dis. 
tant quarters of the world, it will be seem that the 
embarrassment in this braneh of the service’ must 
woe - peculiar and aggravated. In the case of 
bills of exchange drawn abroad, chargeableto ap- 
propriations already exhausted, the public faith, 
under the above circumstances, is sometimes in 
danger of being violated ; our credit in foreign ceun- 
tries becomes injured: and the Treasury; as actually 
happened during the last winter, is exposedito large 
losses if the holders choese to resort to protests 
and claims for the mercantile rate of damages. 


Under the present system of passing so late 
the naval appropriution bills, it hapj that, 


unless money voted under one ig, with 
out authority, as was once the practice, ap- 
plied under other heads, this unfortunate con- 


dition continues every short session of Con 
about two months, and every long i 
four months. It can easily be remedied by two 
methods: One of them is, to make, previous to 
the 1st of January, new appropriations for a 
quarter or half of the year towards all*perma- 
nent objects. By limiting them’to such a time, 
and to such objects, and by taking the estimates 
of the former year as a guide, no cénvehience 
will interpose, and no error can ocetit which 
may not be readily corrected when the residue 
of the appropriations for the whole. year. is vo- 
ted at a later period in the session. A} 
mode is, to authorize the President tomake ne- 
cessary transfers from one head to another in 
all cases where the new naval ap iati 
bill do not pass by the commencement of the 
year, and to require from him a to Con- 
gress of the amount and causes of such trans- 
fers. If.the authority be thus restrieted, it is 
difficult to discover any danger li to result 
from its exercise ; and it is believed that the 
surplus of balances on hand under.some of the 
appropriations would usualy prove sufficient to 
supply the wants under others. . The detail and 
earnestness with which legislation on this sub- 
ject is now urged, must find their exeuse in my 
strong conviction that no measure Ww 
requiring like this: no increased e: i 
could be more conducive to the reputation and 
efficient operations of our naval establishment. 
Thus, sir, under an examination of its cen. 
tral administration, of its personal, or civil and 
navy list, of its materials, with its 
thereto, and of its miscellaneous concerns, I 
“ry submitted a review of all its transactions 
and expenditures during the 
sess any great de Lmeeteeee Th This bas 
been accompanied by suggestions for such im- 
provements as observation and reflection have 
convinced me might be useful; and should — 








they meet with the i 
‘Congress, I look forward with confidence to a 
long continuance of prosperity in the affairs 
connected with this department. 


= — great Teepect, yours, d&c., : 
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1833, was 18,322,576 miles. 





7 ls July, 1833, 26,854,485 miles. 


++ ending 30:h, June, 1829, was $1,153,646 21. 
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ans ah within the four years ending on the 30th June, 
: 1838, is 13,154,485 miles, nearly equal te the whole 
 damount ef transportation in 1829. 


..eeithin the same period, is $909,119 85, and the 


Miles. “Miles. 
In Meine, 3,824 | In Florida, 1,131 
* 'N. Hampshire, 2:460 Alabama, 4,433 
. Vermont, 2,531 | Mississippi, 2,462 
Massachusetts, 4,845 Louisiana, 1,462 
Rhede Island, 491 | Arkansas, 2,309 
Connecticut, 2,701 | Tennessee, 6,761 
New York, 13,256 | Kentucky, 5,993 
New Jersey, 1,961 | Ohio, 8,977 
‘Pennsylvania, 11, 010 Michigan, 1,495 
Delaware, "494 Indiana, 5,361 
Maryland, 2,102 | Illinois, 4,459 
Virgi Missouri, 2,170 
a. aking 
Georgia, 5,274 | together 119,916 


-weas in 1825. 


fora new mail routes, the present 


- 


aan pe eee Rent of daly lant; won, 


; 


sae ‘ dbi'the Set of July, 1829, was 8,004. 
hig - ffiees inthe United States was 10, 127. 


mile, ef eighty-three-hundredths of a cent, 


| @Pease in expedition between the principal commer. 


_ Ganenat Posr Orrice Derartment, 
November 30,-1833.. 
‘Te the President of the United States: 
in 1829, the functions of this De. 

nt devolved upon me, the annual transperta- 
mail amounted to $13,700,000. The con. 
yng. in existence, with the other expenses of! 
ent, had, within the year ending the 
‘une, 1829, diminished. its. surplus revenue 
101,256 03, and those contracts were still in force 
,One to four years in prospect. 
surplus available revenue had been reduced 
to es amountof - . $230,849 07 
it has subsequently been ascer- 
tained, that there had been. expenses 
ph for transportation performed 
prier to the Ist of July, 1829, which 
., Were not cmbraeed in that account, to 
ave amount ef ip i ht ie 


.., Whieh reduced the real surplus to $166,600 31 
The. annual transpertation of the mai] was, on the 







_ $64,248 76 


The, annual amount of the transportation of the 

“etanll-in abages and steamboats, onthe Ist of July, 

ng was 6,507,818 miles. 

The annual amount of the transportation of the 
es and steamboats, on the Ist of July, 

The expense of transporting the mail for the year 

The expense of transporting the mail for the year 
‘endiog 30th June 1833, was $1,894,688 08. 

Dhe gross amount of postages, constituting the 
smevenues of the Department, was, forthe year end- 
ing 306 une, 1829, $1,707,418 42. 

, amount of .postages for the year end- 
June, 1833, was $2,616,538 27. ‘ 

incidental expenses of the Department fer 
& year senting 30th June, 1829, amounted to 


The imeidental expenses of the Department for 
_ the” ror ending 30th June, 1833, amounted to 









Massachusetts . i 

Rhode Isiand....'..117 : 16,692 134,680 
Connecticut ....... 17376 =. 175,608 - 791,971 
New York -3,053,558 153,339 2937 4,063,834 
New Jersey......+ 100,840 619,170 
Penneyivania + 2,414,800 762,873 3,177,674 

es: sss - 92,674 17,264 109,9: 
Jand .........585,702  58,380° 161,588 805,760 
Vivginia. sive vind TE 88,500 778,906 2,145,252 
North Carolina... .829,415 15,288 427,076 1,271,779 
South Carolina ....658,524 275, 934,072 
TBIA -.. 0 eee sees 368,012 498,626 866,638 
Florida. eee ATID 41, 00 86,612 175,324 
Alabama .... «+++++ 429,978 96,368 353,652 879,990 
Mississippi ....-... . 78,002 282,756 360,758 
Louisiana ..........48,516 15,704 156,676 220,896 
* Arkangas........... 231,556 231,556 
Tennessee .... ... . .513,453 502,320 1,015,773 
Kentuicky.........- 628,072 45,000 540,240 1,213,312 
Ohio........ 1,216,801 49,150 618,190 1,882,141 
Michigan .-..- « -144,952 89,512 234,464 
Indiana.........-.-196,268 21,000 487,814 705,082 
Illinois ...........-236,522 293,278 529,800 
Missouri ............ 79, 184, 184 263, ‘692 
Total.........+17,693,839 628,737 8,531,909 26,854,485 


The increase of transportation from the Ist July, 
1832, tothe Ist July, 1833, has been, 
In stages, 1,471,096 miles. 


In steamboats, 129,436 « 
On horseback and in sulkies, 1,628,932 « 
Making together, 3,229,464 


The method in which the accounts of the expenses 
of transporting the mail have always been kept in 
this department, has led toa misapprehension of the 
means of extending improvements in mail facilities. 
It appears, from the earliest records of the depart- 
ment, to have been a rule not to enter to the credit 
of a contractor, nor to charge to the account of trans- 
portation, the expense of carrying the mail on his 
route, till after he had signed his contract and bond, 
and returned them to the department with proper 
security, though the service may have been regularly 
performed, and, in many instances, the moneys actu- 
ally paid. It has sometimes happened that contracts 
of the greatest magnitude have, from various causes, 
remained for more than a year unreturned. In such 
, though the expenses have been iacurred, they 





number of post offiees in the United States 
On the Ist of July, 1832, ‘the nuniber of post 


increase of the annual transportation of the 


‘The inerease of the annual amount of postages 
whole amount is more than the double of what it 


The average expense of transporting the mail in 
1829, ‘was eight cents and four-tenths of a cent per 


"The average expense of transporting the mail in 
is seven cents and fifty-seven hundredths of a 

@ent per mile; making a difference in the rate per 
equal, 
ferthe whole service, to $222,892 22 per year less, 
im proportion to the service performed, than the ex- 
pense of transportation in 1829, besides a great in. 


cial. cities, and a much greater proportion of the 
whole bap performed | in stages. 
After carrying into effect the law of the last Con. 


of mail roads in the United States, amounts 
19,916 miles, viz: 








‘Over these roads, the annnual transportation of tho 


? 


On horse.’ 
In stages. Scan. beck ond and Total. 
ta. 


b 





do not appear in the transportation account, and 
though the: moneys have been paid to the con- 
tractors, they stand onthe books as balances to that 
amount due from them to the depertment, constitu- 
ting a part of its surplus fund; when, in fact, they 
eonstitute a part of the actual expense incurred for 
the transportation of the mail. The consequence 
has been, that the expenses for transporting the mail 
within any given period of time, as shown in the ac- 
counts, and reported annually through the Executive, 
have been always calculated to exhibit an amount 
considerably less than what has actually been incur. 
red. This is an imperfection not of recent origin, but 
one which appears to have been co-existent with the 
department. When the number of contracts was 
few, and the surplus revenue bore a large ratio to its 
whole annual amount, the effect was unimportant ; 
but in the increased number of mail routes, and the 
diminution of its surplus revenue, it was calculated 
to produce serious inconvenience. Froin the state- 
ments growing out of this system, thus illusory in 
their results, together with the great expense of 
carrying into effect the law of the last Congress 
establishing new mail routes, and a disposition to 
gratify the wishes of the public in the improvement 
of mail facilities, I was led to carry those improve. 
ments. to an extent which it was found the resources 
of the department would not well sustain. When 
the inconvenience was felt, the cause was carefully 
investigated, and the following result was disclosed. 
Prompt directions were given for the correction ot 
the error in future. Itis not possible to determine, 
to an exact certainty, the whole expense incurred for 
transportation within any recent period ; because it 
will often happen that improvements will become 
necessary, even for the fulfilment of existing laws, 
the expenses of which, for want of proper evidenee, 
must be reserved for subsequent adjustment, and so 
come into the account for a later period than that in 
which the services were performed. But these va- 
riations are of an inconsiderable amount compared 
with the differences resulting frem the system here. 
tefore observed. 

On the 30th of June, 1829, which was the close 
of the first quarter in which I had assumed the func- 
tions of the department, the expenses which had 
been incurred for transporting the mail were $64,. 
248.76 more than the amount stated in my report to 
that day. 

On the Ist day of July, 1832, the day te which 





nes sees nore 4. 3,398 10 522 
escinc Raed ERS 


my last report reaches, there was stated to be a 


740,996 ei “ot. 















available funds, after presi all the 
expenses of the department up to that day, of 
$202,811 40 
It is, however, now ascertained, that 
the expenses incurred for transporta- 
tion whieh ‘had aotually been per. 
formed prior to the Ist July, 1832, 
beyond the amount stated i in that re. 


port, were © 205,656 07 
So that instead of a surplus on that 

day, the department was actually in- 

debted on the Ist day of July, 1832, 

beyond the whele amount of its 

available funds, admitting that no 

losses of postages should be sus- 

tained 2,844 67 


The gross amount of postages forthe « 
year ending the 30th June, 1832, 
was 2,258,570 17 
The gross amount of postages for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1833, 
was 2,616,538 27 


Making an increase for the year over 
the former year of $357,968 10 
The nett proceeds of postages, after {deducting 
commisvions to postmasters and the contingent ex. 
penses of their offices, for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1832, was $1,543,098 49 

For the year ending June 30, 1833, it 
1,790,254 65 


was 


Making an increase of net proceeds 
for the year, of $247,156 16 
The expenses of the Department, incurred for 

the year ending June 30, 1833, were as follows, 

viz: 

Compensation to postmasters, inclu- 
ding the contingent expenses of 
their offices— 
3d quarter, 1832, $202,431 26 
4th, quarter, ‘ + 200,151 51 
Ist quarter, 1833, 214,935 50 
2d quarter, ss 208,765 35 

——————_ $826,283 62 

Transportation of the mail— 


3d quarter, 1832, 435,892 95 
4th quarter, ‘ 441,183 01 
1st quarter, 1833, 499,185 96 


2d quarter, ‘ 518,426 16 
1,894,688 08 
87,701 61 


— 


$2,808,673 31 





Incidental expenses for the year, 


Making together, nahin Boao 
The gross amount of postages for 
the same period was— 


3d quarter, 1832, 642,689 22 
4th quarter, ‘ 630,464 47 
Ist quarter, 1833, 673,957 67 


2d quarter, ‘ 669,426 91 


2,616,538 27 


Leaving a deficit ef - 192,135 04 
Add this sum paid ‘inte the Trea- 
sury by irregular deposites, hav- 
ing been placed by the receiving 
officer to the credit of that depart. 
ment instead of this, - 298 69 
The baJance due by the depart. 
ment on the Ist July, 1832, as above 
stated, : ° ° 2,844 67 


And the department was indebted 
on the Ist July, 1833, beyond the 
amount of available balances due to 


it, inthe sum of . . $195,208 40 





The annual expense of transport. 
ing the mail under existing con- 





tracts, with all their improve. 
ments, is : . $2,033,289 42 
The incidentai expenses of the 
department, estimated at ° 90,000 00 
Making the aggregate expense fora 
year, $2,123,289 42 


The nett proceeds of postages for 
the year ending the 30th June, 1833, 
amounted to $1,790,254 65 

The nett increase 
for that year over the 
preceding year, and 
which may be safely 
estimated as continu- 


ajling was . 247,156 16 
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“+ Making the nett revenue for the 














eurrent year, - : - $2,037,410 81 





1 @RACIB, PRIME & 400. having idee taken icon 
0-partherslup JUN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 
vusi-ess under the same firm.—New-Yor<. lst October, 1833 





Leaving a deficit of - - $85,878 61 
The former method of keeping the accounts of the 

expenses of transportation would have left out of this 

report expenses for transportation, as if they kad not 

been incurred, because not entered under their proper 

dates, the sum of $91,658 82, viz: 

For services performed prior to ‘July, 





1, 1832, fs f $22,294 44 
For serviees performed “during 3d 

quarter, 1832, ‘. e 9,420 50 

4th quarter, 1832, . 9,932 21 

Ist quarter, 1833, - 22,872 70 

2d quarter, 1833, : 27,138 97 

Making together, : : $91,658 82 


This, had the imperfection of that system re- 
mained unobserved, would have made the Depart- 
ment appear te be less indebted, by that amount, 
than what it is in reality. 

The diseovery of the excess of expenditures be- 
yond its-revenues, at once showed the necessity of 
retrenchment. The only practicable means of doing 
this, was the withdrawal of some of the improve. 
ments which had been made, and on such routes as 
would be least injurious to the public, and least pre- 
judicial to the revenues ef the Department. 

This has been done with great 
care and attention to these two 
points. The reductions have been 
directed on the transportation to 
take effect from the Ist of January 
next, to the annual amonnt of 

The contracts have been renewed 
for the southwestern section, com- 
prising the States of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Indiana, and the 
Territory of Arkansas, with a 
greater amount of improvements 


$202,370 


than curtails, at an annual saving of 71,893 
Making together an annual re- 

trenchment in the expenses of the 

Department, of ° . $274,263 


In making these retreechments, many of the prin- 
cipal contractors who were to be affected by them, 
seeing the necessity which induced the measure, 
have readily declared their cordial acquiescence in 
it; and, with a patriotic spirit becoming their cha. 
racter, have shown a determination to sustain the 
Department, as a paramount object, at any sacrifices 
which it may require on their part. 

After the reductions shall take effect, the anaual 
transportation of the mail will still be 25,527,957 
miles, viz: 





Horse- 
In stages. Instenm back and Total. 
boats. sulkies. 

In. Maine........... 635,402 3,328 271,274 910,004 
New memgehare- 623 238 111,854 734,092 
Vermont ..:.... 636,122 104,076 740,198 
Massachusetts ... 1,553,248 93,712 145,229 1,782,189 
Rhode Island,.... 117,988 16,692 134,680 
Connecticut ..... 587,739 17,376 175,608 . 780,723 
New Yerk....... 2,982,638 155,339 884,829 4,022,206 
New Jersey...... 517,854 100,840 . 618,694 
Pennsylvania .... 2,080,999 764,329 2,845,258 
Delaware........ 104,010 17,264 121,274 
Maryland........ 570,736 58,380 161,588 694 
Virginia ......... 1,044,246 46,900 778,906 1,870,052 
North Carolina... 733/423 15,288 413,660 1,162,371 
South Carolina... 602.256 275,548 ’ 
Geeorgia..... 278,024 498,626 776, 
Florida... - 47,119 41,600 86,612 175,324 
Alabama .......- 429,978 96,360 353,652 879,990 
Mississippi...... 78,002 962,756 360,758 
Louisiana.....-.. 48,516 15,704 156,676 220,896 
Arkansas ........ 231,556 231,556 
enmeaee. » os eeces = »320 1,015,773 
mena 536.9. 45,000 526,824 1,158,816 

Ohio. “a ,005, 360 47,150 = 617,358 1,669, 
Michigan. 112) 088 97,416 209, 
Indiana . 196: 2,600 487,814 705,082 
Tilinois.. 236,522 293,278 529,800 
Missouri .. ee 79,503 184,184 263,692 


FOR 8 
13 ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND DF ‘RIEND OF KNOW- 
LELGE—A Quarteily Journal, by Professor Rafinesque, of 
Phitade coe begun in the spring of 1832, with wood cuts, &c. 
dedicated to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, &c. at one dollar per annum. 
MEDICALFLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in2 vols. 
with 100 plates, containing also the economical properties ol 
100 genera of American plants. $3. 
MANUAL OF Leg gg VINES, and Art of Making 
Wives, with 8 figures. 25 c 
FISHES AND 8H ELLS “OF “THE RIVER OHIO. | dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price 36 cts. 





*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi- 
nesque’s, received at this office. AouflJM &F 
RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars in 
Pa —— five tons of 1 inch by } _— | lengthso! l4to 15 
do. 14 do. oy | feet counter sunk 
= do. 14 do. jo. \ holes, endscut at 
$00 do. 2 do. an angle of 4a de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- |}, 
soon expected. cing plates, nails 
) to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 
The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON 

9 South Front street, Philadel phia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. o73meowr 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 


3-3 INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings o! 
all kinds devised or built in New-York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ot all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. 


Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. in Philadelphia, No. 59 North 
Sth street. A pamphlet given gratis. 
Reterences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine ; Messrs. Rushton & ye ayes » Druggiste. 

Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any coatract Lerocwee by their 
means. JIMM&F 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
3C3> Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with -_ mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of —— Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenlane. 











ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

1 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 

hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ol 

construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 

tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 

among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 


ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsu, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopea—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
aes. ‘WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Inatrument Maiee, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The following recommendations aze respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Bakimore, 1832, 
In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, new in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The wholenum- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. -They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 
I have found that thy patterns for the levels.and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved pe se is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 
This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 





Total.... ..-. 16,400,651 587,137 8,540,169 25,527,957 
Thus, it will appear, that but a part of the im- 
provements will be withdrawn, to enable the Depart- 
ment atill to rely exclusively on its own resources, 
as the annual transportation will still be, after the lst 
January next, 1,902,936 miles more than it was on 
the lst July, 1832. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying of rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, » rintendant of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Philedelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years e constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘¢ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind; 


tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use|} 





STEPR 
Burtder of a superior style of para gers 
' No. 264 Elizabeth street, near om 
New-York: 


(3 RAILROAD COMPANIES chiral to examine 

shese Cars; a specimen of which a Rnihonds now iwaperaage 

che 1 Mee. and Harlem Railroad, 

JWief ; 

RAILROAD CAR WHEELS J 
- AND OTHER RAILROAD 


3 Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to 
atthe Jefferson Cotton and Wool 

dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall stree 















mee ren Sea 





Rendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. euith 
38 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 
NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Doek, Notes 


ae eee B. Verpory paar 
pe Boilers, Railroad and Mill 
other Machinery. Also, Dr. areas 
oe, which are warranted, for safety and economy = 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore hege ie a 
assurance is given that work shall be done wel, and on rea- 


sonable terms. A share of public patronage. is f 
solicited. 








SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 
rH EWIN & HEARTTE; at the of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Baki- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, — 
cially Engmeers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in —— 
branches, which they can furnish at the Motice, and 
fairterms. Instruments repaired §with care and. prom pttude. 
For proof of the high estimation mone pee theit hae 
{nstruments are held, they 
the public perusal, the following wite siteaeaa from gentlemen 
distinguished scientific attainments. | 
To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeabl to = vais 
months since, 1 now offer you uy @ ion of 
made at your establishment, for the 
road Company. This opinion would have ane 
earlier period, but wag intentionally delayed, in rev afford 
. longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
k with the greater confidence of their merits, if such (ney 
ould be found to possess. 
Tt is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preferencefor those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five KO five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any a 
last twelve months, except from the occasion impartection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all 
They possess a firmness and stability, and at the esex rs 
a nea(ness and beaut uty of ‘execution, which reflect 
oo — engag in their construction. - z 
can with confidence recommend them as being’ worthy the 
notice of Companies engagad in Internal Im whe 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 
AMES P. BLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the eS 


i, have Boor pone with care several instruments 
of your Manufacture, ticularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
/or’s Compasses ; and Bg _ inex my 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. T ‘ofthe 
|appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use,,and 
we and permanency in adjustments. 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which -so many hare bean 
made within these few years ; and I have na Gey 
will give wars satisfaction when used in the 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8, Civil Ragiases. 


Baltimore, May 
To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have aie 
my opinion of the merits of those your manu. 
tacture which I have either used or ex: state 
that as far as my opportunities of my with 







the = hip has Ss : ot their 
orkmans ssbeen ubject 
sail, and ofthe $1 thelr tha Bn 2 


satisiactory covariate tom others, whose 
and who have had them for a 
efforts you have made since io 











now in use, and as suck most cheerfully recommend it to En-|/relieve us of the ena lh we 
ebedient servant, W. T. Barry. || gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. ||may want in out line, deserve rete un and 
Germantown, February, 1933, |/0UF Warm encouragement. W which 
TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES, For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr.. W. J.||¥°ur enterprize so well merits, 1 ; 
9" PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers|| YoU be Phi stolphle - mbes he has combined frees proper- Civil inthe of 
his services to render steamboats incombuatible, ‘at not liable} | ties o a Theodo the common Level. es ua the nape 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking againg|| 1 consider aon Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
on igs. nag hive and rocks. This will save many boats, mueh||Ut Railroads, and can recommend — to pom netice of Engi are in our 
pr yah ree of hundreds overs year, Those who|| neers as preferable to y- 


improvemeat, neglected and de- 








deserve to 
vad by th Ppa ablie as unmindful ofan. ‘apply, post pajd. 


ENRY RCAM “CAMPBELL, Ene Eng. Fi Phit a 
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nd Colutabia railroad to that place. The 





. .Ramroad From Puiapevrua ro Yor, 


a ting was called in that borough 
_ for Thursday evening, to take measures tor 
extension of the Philadelphia 

an- 


Be. eg Examiner in noticing the subject, says, 


extension we have no doubt will be 


ade without much delay. 

- From other sources we bei that the rail- 
road from Philadelphia to Columbia is expect- 
ed te be completed and in operation some time 
during the coming winter. When it shall be 
to York, if not before, it strikes us as 
constituting a subject that ought to be deemed 
of some interest to the people of Baltimore. 
At present, and for many years past, the agri- 

cultural products of York county have been 
taken to the Baltimore market. ill it not be 

otherwise when the railroad from Philadelphia 

is completed to York !—unless the Baltimore 

be also-extended to that town? When 

it was turnpike against turnpike, the Baltimore 

market had nothing to fear, in regard to the 

competition for the traffic of this fruitful coun- 

try ; but when we have only a turnpike to op- 

pose to a Railroad, it is such a change of the 

condition of things as may hazard the loss of a 
good portion of the traffic. At all events, the 

1 tt deserves consideration, to see if there 
be a remedy.— (Baltimore Patriot. ] 





:  Onto.—The Legislature assembled at Columbus 


AX 


" @dinst. Gov. Lucas transmitted his Message on 


Piso. 


3d inst. which is iong, but confined entirely—as 
generally speaking such messages should be—to 
State affairs. The Governor recommends unhesita- 
tingly the establishment of a State Bank, with such 
capital as will be sufficient to supply to the extent 
which may be feund needful, a present admitted defi- 
ciency of the circulating medium. _ 

On the subject of the Ohio Canals, in which there 
is much interest felt in this State and in this city, we 
extract what the Governor says— : 

From the Report of the Auditor and Treasurer of 
State, it will be perceived that the finances of the 

“State are in a prosperous condition. ‘The balance of 
the different funds that remained in the State Trea. 
sury un the 15th November, 1833, as reported by the 
Auditor, amounted to $185,193 61 4 

amount ot foreign Canal debt $4,500,000 00 0 

Interest payable annually to for- 
eign Stockholders on $400,000, at 5 
per cent., and on $4,100,000, at 6 
per cent. amounts to 


T $266,000 00 0 
‘Amount of loan drawn from the 


School fund for Canal purposos, $504,391 88 7 
The interest on which amounting - 
to about $33,500 00 0 


—. to the Common School fund. 
amount of the Canal debt, for. 


am) —_We observe by the York papers that 





eign and domestic, is $5,064,391 88 7 
amount of Tolls collected on 
the Ohio Canal for the year ending 
the 15th of March, 1833, is $130,026 52 7 
The amountof the same onthe Mi- 








ami Canal. 49,946 54 0 
Total amount of collections on the— 
Ohio and Miami Canals, 179,973 06 7 
Deduct contingent expenses on 
the Ohio Canal, $5,674 63 0 
De. Miami: 3,920 00 0 
9,614 63 0 
Total amount¢ Tolls paid intothe 
Treasury. 170,358 43 7 


Amount paid ic.o the Treasury by 
x at for water rents and lots 
eu 

Amount paid into the Treasury for 
the sales of Ohio Canal lands, 

Total paid into the Treasury from. 


1,981 14 0 
- 115,759 63 0 





tolls, water rents and sales of Ohio 
lands, $288,099 20 7 


Thus it appears that the receipts into the Treasu- 
ry within the last year, for the sales of Ohio Canal 
Seteden’ rents and tolls, will pay the interest on 

, Canal dabt, and twenty-two thouaand 
twenty cents and seven mill 
pe iienselae af tlhatins pene 

rece next year, 
it is anticipated, will be sufficient to pay the inte 


¢ 
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on the whole Canal debt, and will gradually thereaf- 
ter accumulate a surplus sufficient in amount if pro- 
fitably invested, to extinguish the whole Canal debt, 
by the time it become due. 

-The amount of money paid into the State Trea 
sury for the sales of the Miami Canal lands, for the 
year ending the 15th November, 1833, 
is $112,207 957 
From which deduct the amount 
paid Canal fund Commissioners, to 
pay Contractors-on the Miami Canal 

Expenses paid Receivers, Regis- 
ters and others, 

Total amount drawn from the Trea. 
sury, 


55,000 00 0 
3,267 87 0 


. 58,297 87 0 
Balance remaining in the Treasury, 
15th Nov. 1833, 53,940 08 0 


This sum has been received from the sales of those 
lands that were brought into market, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 2ist of December, 1831; and 
cannot be applied to any other purpose than to the 
extension of the Miami Canals. Seventeen miles of 
this Canal north of Dayton were put under contract 
within the last season, the work on which is pro. 
gressing, and the sales of the lands continue to be 
uninterrupted. 

There is no part of our State policy that we can 
contemplate with more satisfaction 





Navat Lyceum.—We have great pleasure in 
annexing the names of the officers, &c. of this 
association, recently formed at this Station by 
the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
The objects in view—besides drawing closer 
the bonds of intercourse and friendship of all 
engaged in a common service—are to provide a 
library—a museum or depository, for rare ob- 
jects of natural history, for the collection of 
which the diversified service of the Navy in all 
climates affords so many opportunities—and a 
reading room, where the best publications, pe- 
riodical and others, may be seen. We are quite 
sure the Head of the Navy department should, 
and do not doubt he will, approve and aid in all 
that depends upon him, the objects of this as- 
sociation. 

Officers of the ‘* United States Naval Lyceum” es- 
tablished at the Navy Yard New York. 


Com. Charles G. Ridgely, President. 

Captain M. C. Perry, lst Vice President. 
Lieut. Col. John M. Gamble, 2d $e ee 
Tunis Craven Esq., 3d ee ss 
Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, 4th ss “ 


Lieut. Henry Pinkney, 
Dr. John Haslett, 
Henry J. Willett Esq., 
A. B. Ellison, 


Corresponding Sect’s. 


Recording Sect’s. 


George W. Lee, Treasurer. 

Dr. Thomas L. Smith, Librarian. 

Mr. John Bellingham, Assistant Librarian. 
Mr. Samuel -M. Pook, Draftsman. 


Executive Committee. 
Capt. M. P. Mix, 
Capt. Wm. Dulany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, 
Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, 
Lieut. Wm. S. Ogden, 


Library Committee. 
Capt. Benj. Cooper, 
Dr. John Haslett, 
C.O. Handy, Esq. 
Lieut. A. A. Nicholson, 
Dr. D. S. Edwards. 


Curators. 
Capt. M. C. Perry, Dr. Wm. Swift, 
Lieut. James Glynn, Dr. Thos. L. Smith, 
Dr. D. 8. Edwards. 


Nominating Committee. 
Capt. S. H. Stringham, 
Capt. Wm. Dulany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, 
Samuel Hartt, Esq. 

Mr. John Robinson. 

Finance Committee. 

Jas. M. Halsey, Esq. 
C. O. Handy, Esq. 
D. Thos. L. Smith. 





Chevalier F. Tacon had an audience of the Presi- 
dent on Wednesday last, and presented his new cre- 
dentials as Envoy Extraordinary and, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the Queen Regent of Spain. 








Larer:rrom Evrorg.—The Montreal packet shi; 
from London, brings papers to 8th November from 
that port. They furnish Paris dates of 5th Nov. 





and Madrid of 28th Oct,. five days later from the las 





city than those by the Plato, arrived here from 
Malaga. 

“The young Queen, Donna Isabella, was pro- 
claimed on the_24th in Madrid, with great enthusi-. 
asm. The Royalist Volunteers, a sort of seditious 
city militia in that capital, were disarmed on the 
27th—not, however, without some bloodshed. 

The Madrid Gazette of 24th contains, it is said by a 
Paris correspondent of the Times, many excellent de. 
crees of unexpected liberality. That which relates to 
an amnesty of the past, however, is deemed incomplete 
for its omission of many liberal names of repute, and 
that of Mina in particular. Francisco Xavire de Bur. 
gos, lately named Minister del fomento, is considered 
as the adviser of these and other measures ofreform. 
The property of Don Carlos, said to be very large, 
was confiscated by royal decree. We nowhere hear 
of the appearance of this personage. 

The report, via Bordeaux, of 40,000 French troops 
marching towards the Spanish frontiers, turns out to 
be without any other foundation than that derived 
rom the military mevements incident to change of 
garrisons in the south of France. 

From Portugal there is nothing new. 


ane Ua 





OPE ee. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


ip THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRI{AGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other. railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and what 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 
They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 
The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine ata speed of 221-2 miles per hour. 
‘Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 

airs 
. ‘I'ne engines will be ndapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
plne wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 
The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which ergines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 
All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company, 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 





December 2d, 1833. 
For further information on this subject see No. 49, page 


772 of this Journal. d6 





re TOWNSEND & DURFEE, ©! Palmyra, Varu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, tiaving removed ther estabneh- 
nentto Hudson under the pame ol Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required Jength (without splice) for in- 
stined planes of Ratlroacs atthe shortest neice, end deliver 
heminuany of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
che quality of Rope, the public are referredtoJd B. Jervis, Erg. 
M. & H.R. R. Co, Albany; or James Archibali, Png neert 
Hudsen and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon: 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, ' 


January 29, 1833. F3 if 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


ige the Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep conetantly fit 
sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nai'a, 
fom 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscribers Parent 
Machinery, which atter five years succeestul operation end 
AcW almost universal use in the United States (es well ae Rae 
sland, where the subscriber ebtaied a Patent,) are found su 
yerior to any ever offered in market. 

Railrood Companies may be supplied with Spikes kaving 
countersink heads enituble to the holes in iron lails, to any 
imovnt and on short notice, Almost all the Railroads now ip 
progress in the United\States are fastened with Spikes mace at 
the above named facio.y—for which perprse they +1@ found in- 
alnable, as their adhesion is more thun double any common 
pikes made by the hammer. 

{Cg All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. ¥., will be 


wunctually awended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y. July, 1831. 


XF Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. & J 
Cownsend, Albany, and the principal lron Merchants in A'ba- 
oy and bah ; J. 1. Brower, 223 Water street, Nuw York: A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baviimere ; Degrand & 
smith, Boston. , 

P. $.—Railroad Companies would do wel! to forward theil 
uders asearly as practical, as the eubscriber is desirove of ex- 


tenting the manvfacturing so as to keep pace with the daily 
iacreasing demand for bis Spikes. 





JS lam Hq, BURDEN. 





i) 


